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“OLD HUTCH,” OF CHICAGO. 
Pearcy P. HUTCHINSON, the Western wheat 


king, has been a conspicuous figure in Chicago, 
particularly within the precincts of the Board of Trade, 
for many years past; and the recent ‘‘ squeeze ” which 
he so successfully manipulated has given him national 
notoriety under his local sobriquet of ‘‘Old Hutch.” He 
is indeed a character well worthy of the curious attention 
which he attracts; and a clever pencil has given us a 
number of faithful sketches, portraying him in his habit 
as he live 8, which cannot fail to interest our readers. a ee hie ar 
It must be nearly -half a century sinee ** Old Huteh” eae nt ge 
was young Hutch, working on his parents’ meagre Mas- 
sachusetts farm, afterwards learning the shoe-maker’s 
trade, and always an adept at the manipulation and 
multiplication of the ‘‘ nimble sixpence”; but his old- 
fashioned Yankee ways and speech have ever clung to 


A 


him, growing even more grotesque by contrast with his 
later environment as his prosperity has waxed apace. 
He has a fine residence on Michigan Avenue, below 
Twenty - third Street, but prefers to spend most of his 
time at the Century Club. The Century Club is not as 
pretentious as some of the other organizations of Chi- 
cago, but it is one of the richest. It includes, in its 
membership of 250, fully a dozen millionaires, The 
master-spirit of the club is ** Old Huteh,” but on its rolls 
are the names of men known in every commercial centre 
in the country. The club’s present quarters are on the 
crtresol floor of a four-story building on Sherman Street, 
which looks squatty by comparison with the Board of 
Trade Building across the way, or with the Brother 
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(Continued on page 515.) 
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1. COOKING HIS MEALS AT THE CENTURY CLUB. 2. ON SOUTH WATER STREET, ON HIS WAY FROM MARKET. 3. ON ‘‘ THE BOARD’’ DURING A WHEAT DEAL. 


“OLD HUTCH,” THE HERO OF THE GREAT WHEAT DEAL IN CHICAGO—HIS QUAINT WAY OF LIVING, 


FROM SKETCHES BY WILL. E, CHAPIN, 
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THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM. 


T is manifest that we are now entering upon a period | 


in our national life during which the Southern prob- 

lem—or the question of the status and rights of the 
colored race—must be solved and settled definitely and 
finally. The period, may be long or short, but we are 
entering upon it. The difficulties may be great and 
perplexing, but we must face them. 

It is indeed time that a matter so vital and funda- 
mental should be disposed of. It is now more than 
twenty years since the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution was ratified. That amendment declared all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States citizens 
thcreof, and provided that any denial or abridgment of 
the right of any male adult citizens to vote should work 
a corresponding reduction in the basis of representation 
in Congress. It is more than eighteen years since the 
Fifteenth Amendment was ratified, distinctly declaring 
that such right shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 
In announcing the ratification of the latter, President 
Grant made this solemn appeal to both races: ‘TI eall 
the attention of the newly enfranchised race to the im- 
portance of their striving in every honorable manner to 
make themselves worthy of their new privilege. To a 
race more favored heretofore by our laws, I would say, 
withhold no legal privilege of advancement to the new 
citizens.” 

Until these appeals shall be heeded and acted upon in 
good faith by both races, we shall never have a fulfil!- 
ment of General Grant’s famous prayer, *‘ Let us have 
peace.” Certainly the appeal to the favored race has 
thus far been disregarded. At first by violence, and then 
by quieter but more effectual means, the right of about 
one-tenth part of the adult male citizens of the United 
States to vote has been denied and suppressed on ac- 
count of race, color and previous condition of servitude. 
This has been done deliberately, and the policy has been 
strongly and sincerely defended as necessary to the pros- 
perity and even the existence of the Southern States. 
Henry W. Grady, in a speech made just before the elec- 
tion, declared that ‘‘the truth above all others... is, 
that the white race must dominate forever in the South, 
because it is the white race, and superior to the race by 
which its supremacy is threatened.” And since the elec- 
tion, during the present month, Governor Richardson of 
South Carolina, in his very temperate and well-considered 
Message, said, ‘‘ The law of God, the impress of inferior- 
ity ineffaceably stamped upon one race, has decreed that 
the true interests of humanity demand that never again 
shall any other than Anglo-Saxon supremacy rule this 
Southland of ours.” These utterances mean that the 
organic law of this country, as formulated in the last two 
amendments, shall never be obeyed, but shall be per- 
petually evaded, in some form or other, in the future, 
as they have been in the past. 

Such a policy of open violation of fundamental law 
cannot permanently prevail in a free and self-governed 
country. It is abhorrent to the public sense and subver- 
sive of the very structure of popular goveriiment. But the 
practical matter now pressing is, How is this fatal policy, 
so long pursued, to be safely and steadily reversed? By 
what paths, and how speedily, can we retrace the dan- 
gerous steps ? 

It is evident that the return of the Republicans to 
power has brought these questions sharply to the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men in the South, and we can see clear 
indications of a desire to solve this difficult problem by 
the action of the South itself, rather than leave it to 
plague us in the future with the inevitable evils of forces 
working from without. 

A leading Democratic paper in South Carolina grap- 
ples boldly with the subject, and admits frankly that a 
persistence in former methods, or any new methods, of 
disfranchisement will lead to ‘‘ the downfall of our social 
order and the prostration of our business interests.” It 
denounces the law recently introduced into the South 
Carolina Legislature providing for an educational test. 
That law, practically applied in several of the Southern 
States, in their present condition, will be in fact abridg- 
ing the suffrage on account of color, and must inevitably 
lead to the enforcement of the penalty of diminished rep- 
resentation provided for by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The true solution must be found, however long it may 
take, in the elevation and education of the colored race. 
But this law would prevent such a solution, for it would 
encourage the favored race to withhold the means of edu- 
cation. The object of the law is to give a show of legal 
sanction to disfranchisement. If such a law is passed, 
every school-house will tend to defeat this object. This 
may be good policy for securing white supremacy, but 
it will surely be fatal to the elevation of the colored race, 
by which alone the evils of the situation are to be fivally 
overcome. 

However, the very agitation of the subject is a good 
sign. And there is every reason to believe that the new 





Administration will so act as to encourage the States 
to deal with this difficult problem for themselves, rather 
than aggravate the trouble by unwise interference. 


TO RESTRICT IMMIGRATION. 
eB is natural that the evils of immigration should be- 
come an early subject of inquiry at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. The people of the country have made 
their wishes felt at Washington, and to the legislative 
measures proposed last year Congressman Ford is about 
to add one more stringent than any of its predecessors, 
The Committee of which Mr. Ford is Chairman proposes 
to gather full information, and investigations are to be 
made at Pittsburg and Providence. Both places prom- 
ise well. We have already alluded to an exposé of the 
cheap-contract-labor system at Pittsburg, made by a lo- 
eal journal, But the main features of the Bill which will be 
reported have been already determined. It includes the 
head-tax plan in a severer form, and the idea of Consular 
inspection, which has been proposed before. The head- 
tax is to be increased from fifty cents to five dollars, and 
one member of the Committee has even proposed twenty- 
five dollars. The Committee will also insist that Castle 
Garden and other points of entry—in fact, the whole sub- 
ject of immigration—shall be placed under the control of 
the National Government. To this there seem to be no 
material objections. Immigration affects the country as 
a whole, and it is reasonable that immigrants merely 
passing throngh the port of entry to scatter over the 
whole country should be under the control of the Na- 
tional Government. The next point relates to the inten- 
tion of the emigrant, which must be made known to the 
nearest United States Consul or Consular Agent a certain 
time before passage is taken. Thus the Consul will be 
enabled to make inquiries, and the importation of gangs 
of laborers from the same district will certainly be pre- 
vented. If it is proper, Consular certificates will Le 
granted, which will be absolutely necessary for permis- 
sion to land in this country. 
Other features of the proposed Bill are more novel. 
It is intended to reach the criminals who are able to 
travel in luxury, and those who call themselves tourists, 
but contemplate settlement in this country. ‘‘ Every 
officer of the peace in the land will be invested with the 
authority of a Deputy United States Marshal, empowered 
to make arrests for violations of this law. Inability to 
show a certificate of declaration may cause arrest and 
imprisonment. A so-called tourist who seeks employ- 
ment violates the Emigration Law, and may be returned 
at once and debarred from citizenship in the future. 
Importatious of coutract laborers from Canada are to 
be especially guarded against, and a clause is proposed 
which provides for the registration of all the Chinese 
now in this country within a period of six months. 
After that time, any Chinaman who is unable to show a 
certificate will be expelled or imprisoned.” It is satis- 
factory to know that the severest penalties will be in- 
flicted on steam-ship companies or firms infringing the 
law. On the whole, the Bill contains many provisions 
worth a trial, and, indeed, a trial is the only way of de- 
termining the exact forms of legislation necessary. Mr. 
Ford may be a little high-flown in his talk of a vast de- 
tective force composed of all peace officers, and. there are 
some obvious objections to his ideas of the treatment of 
tourists. But the Bill should be placed before the House 
as soon as possible, and discussion will bring out its ad- 
vantages and short-comings. 





PERSIA AND RUSSIA. 

T may be that the time has not yet come for the ab- 
sorption of Persia by Russia, but there is no earthly 
power that can long postpone it. Unless the land of Iran 
goes down beneath the sea, it will surely become Russian 
by the mere force of gravitation. Nothing can long hold 
back the increasing weight of the great empire pressing 
towards the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. Since 
Peter the Great first displayed the Russian flag on the 
Caspian Sea, in 1722, the advance has been incessant 
around its shores, until to-day only the southern coast is 
Persian, and not a Persian vessel floats on the sea. The 
nominal independence of the Shah is alternate subjection 


to England or to Russia, according to the ability or the | z F 
g , oD : . 
v: | labor of its own inmates, and but a small proportion of what is 


incapacity of the envoy from the one or the other of the 
two Powers. At the present time England seems to pos- 
sess a temporary superiority, her Envoy, Sir Drummond 
Wolff, having succeeded in installing an English Com- 
mercial Agent at Meshed, the capital of the north-east- 
ern province, Khorassan, and in persuading the Shah to 
refuse the same privilege to Russia. Meshed is less than 
one hundred and fifty miles from Merv, now a Russian 
fortified city, to which arms and men and munitions of 
war can be sent in any quantity and in perfect safety over 
Russian territory. If the Shah calls on England for mili- 
tary support against Russia, the advance of the English 
must be made across the doubtful and more than half- 
hostile Afghan country, without any base of supplies 
nearer than the Arabian Sea or the Himalayas. Russia 
has the game in her own hands in Persia, and nothing 
but the fear-of complications in Europe can restrain her 
from working her -will ir Asia, 

In a general European war, where her navy could 
make itself felt, Fngland would fight with equal chances ; 
but some such d version is absolutely necessary to save 





her from irremediable defeat in Persia ; nor could even a 
successful coalition against Russia do more than prolong 
the agony of the Shah. He is doomed, either himself to 
be a vassal of the Czar, or to leave the actual submission 
to his successor ; and England must stand by and see all 
her plans and her intrigues come to naught. 


PRIVATE SLANDER. 

VHE recent outspoken utterances of Mrs. Whituey 
wife of the Secretary of the Navy, have possibly 
cleared an atmosphere which has been murky with innu- 
endoes and suggested slanders against the personal and 
domestic life of the President of the United States. Un- 
fortunately, this is no new thing. Those familiar with 
Washington life will remember the scandals concerning 
Grant and Arthur, which sometimes found open expres- 
In the 
present case, it is true, this private slander bas been par- 
ticularly detestable. Various circumstances, upon which 
we need not dwell, combined with the personal unpopu- 
larity of the President to prepare the way for the recep- 
tion of disgraceful tales. And all manner of persons have 
assisted in their circulation. Visiting the capital and 
hearing these special scandals whispered about, they have 
gone away to repeat them in the same vailed fashion 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. In this 
campaign of underhand defamation, Democrats as well 
as Republicans have taken part. We do not charge the 
offense to any one party, nor can we account ourselves 
as a nation exceptionably blameworthy ; and yet the 
whole miserable business has been most discreditable. 
If there were no other reason, it should have been pre- 
vented by a chivalrous regard for the wife whom all of 
us have learned to houor as a worthy example of the best 
It is not strange that another 


sion, and there have been many other instances, 


American womanhood. 


' woman has been impelled to raise her voice in defense of 








the sanctity of an American home. It has been deemed 
by some that Mrs, Whitney’s plain-speaking was rash 
and injudicious ; and yet her frank speech was certainly 
justified by the wide-spread private circulation of ignoble 
slander. 

The diffusion of scandal by private tongue is wholly 
contrary to the American idea of fair and open fight. It 
is foreign to American ideals. Secret assassination has 
always been repugnant to Anglo-Saxons, An open charge 
can be met, unless it is a charge which it would demean 
one to notice; but it has not seemed possible to meet 
these underhand accusations which reputable journals 
have refused to print. Whatever may be thought of the 
President’s public acts, his private life should be as 
sacred as that of any other citizen. It was a shameful 
thing that he was dogged by reporters on his honeymoon 
trip; but even this exhibition of impertinent curiosity 
was of little account in comparison with the later circu. 
lation of personal slanders. 





REFORMING INFLUENCES IN PRISONS. 

HERE seems to be no fact better established than that the 

maintenance of a class in any society in enforced idleness is 
cruel and inhuman to those so maintained, and dangerous to the 
community that perseveres in the practice. Thus it has come to 
be generally admitted that the regular employment of criminals 
during their period of confinement is wise, economically speaking, 
judging not only from its immediate effect, but from the beneficent 
influence often exerted upon their entire future lives. 

It is objected, however, by many, that if the employment given 
is in the way of productive industry, the products of such labor are 
brought into unfair competition with those of the honest working- 
man outside of prison-walls. This contention could only hold good 
in case the articles made were thrown on the market at less than 
current rates, and prices forced down to the injury of other crafts- 
men. There is little doubt that what is known as the contract sys- 
tem has thus been made to work injuriously in the past; but if 
the suggestions of Z. R. Brockway, for many years Superintendent 
of the State Reformatory at Elmira, were carried out, that system 
would at once be abolished, and the prisoner being directly hired 
by the State, the temptation to make an undue profit from his in- 
dustry would no longer exist. 

Besides, there is no economy in merely penal labor. The em- 
ployment of convict gangs on public works involves a loss of disci- 
pline, banishes all corrective influences, and is a positive injury to 
the communities with which they are brought in contact. Nor is 
the latest device in this State of compelling prisoners to engage in 
the production of articles used in the public institutions any more 
efficient, since each institution is already largely supplied by the 


used can be provided in this way. Another error is the prohibition 
regarding the use of machinery, as it prevents prisoners from 
acquiring facility in work by which they might become self-sup- 
porting. 

The true theory seems to be that all punishment should be re- 
formatory in its character, It is not desirable that the criminal, 
at the end of his term of confinement, should be turned loose upon 
the community as vicious morally, and as unable to support him- 
self by honest toil, as when he first entered prison-doors, If, on 
the other hand, by moral influences patiently applied, and by being 
tanght industries that will enable him to support himself, while 
adding to the wealth of the State, he comes forth from his con- 
finement with new impulses, and taking a more wholesome view of 
life, his temporary seclusion may prove to have conduced to his 
lasting good. And yet of how many newly released prisoners can 
this be said? Is it not oftener true that within a few months they 
are again found in the prisoner’s dock? And this because but little 
effort has been made to convert the culprit to better ways—be- 
cause he has been taught no trade by which he may obtain em- 
ployment, The convict stigma clings to him although he has put 
off the prison garb, and his old associates stand ready to pull him 
back into the haunts of vice that have already proved his ruin, A 
different system pursned during his imprisonment might have led 
to more encouraging results, and it is worth while, at least, to 
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consider the suggestions of Superintendent Brockway, who would 


pay the condemned man regular wages for regular work during in- 


earceration, that he might be able to begin life again with a balance 
in his favor, and with every incentive to join heartily in the strug- 
gle for the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


RATE-CUTTING OFFICIALLY CONDEMNED. 


UDGE COOLEY, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, seems 
eF determined to put an end to rate-cutting and the sale of railway 
tickets at reduced rates through scalpers. In a talk at Chicago to 
the managers and passenger-agents of the Western railway lines, 
he declared that he knew what roads were sinning against the In- 
terstate Commerce Law, and gave them fair warning that prosecu- 
tions would follow the repetition of these offenses. He told them 
that certain roads that obeyed the law and refused to treat with 
scalpers were running empty trains at an enormous loss ; that this 
was unjust to fair-dealing roads, and that it would not be allowed. 
It is obvious that cutting passenger rates is the same in principle 
as cutting freight rates. Selling tickets from one point to an- 
other, at reduced rates, through secret agents called ‘scalpers,” 
is the same thing as selling such low-fare tickets at the regular 
offices. Both the increase and decrease of railway rates and fares 
must be uniform. If roads can arbitrarily reduce them to secure 
some temporary advantage, they can arbitrarily advance rates and 
fares for the same reason. Hence the only safe rule is the rule 
which the law lays down. After such a significant judicial warn- 
ing, it was not surprising that the railway managers gave the req- 
uisite ten-days notice of a restoration of rates between Chicago 
and Omaha and St. Paul. The penalty for selling tickets to scalp- 
ers, by railroads, is $5,000 for each offense. The number of of- 
fenders was rapidly increasing in the North-west, when Judge 
Cooley’s timely address at Chicago brought to an end the unlawful 
business. Actual experience proves that the Interstate Commerce 
Law is a wise and salutary measure, especially when administered 


by such an able and such a practical man as Judge Cooley. He is | 


the right man in a high place. 


JAPAN’S COMMERCIAL BONDAGE. 


T seems that since the treaties entered into with the Great Powers 
in 1858, Japan has been stripped of her control over her own 
commercial affairs. This progressive nation has no power over 
her own tariff. Japan has no jurisdiction over a single foreigner, 
each one of whom must be tried in the Consular Court of his own 
sountry. Foreigners are also exempted from all taxation. Foreign 
ships pay no light, tonnage nor harbor dues. Thirty-seven mill- 
ions of Japanese are in these essential respects kept in practical 
subjection to less than twenty-five hundred foreigners. This hu- 
miliating bondage has been characterized by a foreign official 
as a ‘‘howling shame.” 

Escape from the condition that thus confronts Japan is not 
easy. There are sixteen Treaty Powers whose assent she must get 
before one modification of the existing treaty can be had. Little 
Powers like Portugal and Peru can block the way towards a more 
liberal policy by refusing to assent to any treaty revision. Great 
Britain, whose commerce with Japan is largest, seems unwilling, 
for some incomprehensible reason, to take the lead in the direction 
of equitable dealing. Russia and the United States stand ready, as 
usual, to do unto ethers as they would wish to be done by. Ger- 
many, next to Russia, seems most inclined to favor fair play and do 
what simple justice demands, If France, which appears non-com- 
mittal, would join the four leading Powers in sanctioning a revision 
of the old jug-handle treaty, the smaller Powers would doubtless 
acquiesce in the decision reached. Holding Japan back in its prog- 
ress towards a high civilization is not an attitude which the more 
civilized nations can afford to assume. Hence it would seem that 
if England, the United States, France and Germany, whose com- 
merce with Japan is largest, would insist upon the emancipation of 
that country from a commercial thralldom which is at war with the 
spirit of the age, Japan would be left free to work ont her own 
commercial salvation. If this course is not pursued, and especially 
if England holds back and continues to demand what is nominated 
in the bond, the Japanese will hardly hesitate to give the necessary 
notice to terminate a hateful and ruinous treaty, and will then soon 
be in a position to make whatever treaties they see fit. 

In that event, friendly Powers like the United States, Russia and 
Germany will be “ favored nations” but ‘ perfidious Albion” may 


be made to suffer for refusing just and equitable modifications of | 


an unreasonable stipulation. And it will not be the first time that 
England has suffered from being too grasping and selfish in its 
dealings with other nations. One thing is certain, and that is, that 
Japan will soon be free from shackles that destroy her revenue and 
rob her of her proper sovereignty. 


THE PANAMA CANAL COLLAPSE, 


HE dark day which had been long predicted for the Panama Ca- 
nal enterprise fell on Thursday last, when M. Charles de Les- 


seps, son of the tireless old optimist, announced at the company’s | 


offices in Paris the failure of his father’s latest loan, resulting in 
complete bankruptcy. Of the 800,000 bonds offered for sale, 410,000 
were supposed to have been taken, but only 180,000 had actually 
been subscribed for ; and the money had to be returned to the sub- 
scribers. There is nothing for it now but a desperate appeal to the 
Government for help. Even the formation of a new company, how- 
ever, will hardly make good the losses of the provincial investors who 
have taken the greater part of the shares and bonds issued by De Les- 
seps, amounting to $400,000,000 at par, and who have paid in prob- 
ably 250,000,000 in cash. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who, bearing 
the prestige of glorious achievement in the Snez enterprise, under- 
took a second and greater one with an enthusiasm and energy that 
only a self-deluding faith could have inspired, is now in his eighty- 
fourth year. The present disappointment is a crushing blow, to 
which no man will be forward to add by shameful insinuations. 
Only great enthusiasts attempt the labors of Hercules ; and when 
fortune does favor them, they become heroic. But the veteran De 
Lesseps may have to contemplate the hardest fate that even his 
most bitter opponent could wish him—that of dying without seeing 
his canal finished; unless, indeed, he shall be happily permitted to 
rival in length of days his illustrious compatriot Chevreul, the cen- 
tenarian chemist, who is reported still hale and hearty at the age 
of 103, 


IS IT IN THE FAMILY? 


HE Sackville-West letter was a nine-days wonder, and the busy 
public mind has apparently forgotten about it, in its eagerness 

to discuss Lord Salisbury’s blunder in calling the former Anglo- 
Indian candidate for Holborn a “‘ black man”; but there is a fam- 
uly Likeness between the two clumsy utterances that vindicate once 


| more the truth of the adage, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water.” Sack- 
ville- West wrote a foolish letter, and he is of Salisbury’s kin ; Salis- 
bury, who has family ties with Sackville-West, made a very foolish 
speech. Neither one could help what he did, and there is no 
| chance of their helping each other. Sackville’s offense was lighter, 
| because he could hurt only himself in the long run, whereas Lord 
Salisbury, as Prime Minister of England, has deliberately offended 





and Parsees, and all the races of India. If the expression * black 
| man ” was equally insolent and stupid, the explanation of it, a little 
farther on in the speech, gave a wider scope to the insult: “I 
imagine the color is not exactly black ; but at all events he was a 
man of another race, who was very unlikely to represent an English 
community.” It is this gracious and courteous habit of mind and 
language which so endears the Englishman to the rest of mankind. 
He is proud of it, and is quite willing, like the Roman despot, to be 
hated so long as he is feared ; but his stolidity makes him blind to 
the rapid changes around him. Even the races so long played off 
against each other in his Indian Empire are losing their fear of 
him in the awakened intelligence that reveals to them the methods 
by which they have been subdued. They see and they will remem- 
ber that, change who may, their English ruler is the same domi- 
neering autocrat, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 





NoTuiInG more facetious has been lately uttered than that reso- 
lution by hundreds of Democrats in the West to withdraw from the 
G. A. R. and form a Democratic military organization which shall 
be ‘strictly non-partisan.” = 

ArrEer New Year’s Day, all murderers who are condemned to 
death in New York State will be executed by electricity. In no 
recent change of methods is modern enlightenment more visible, 
and in no improvement of this decade can be read more clearly the 
prophecies of future progress, It is in harmony with the humane 
| sentiments of an age which shudders at brutality, and it may be 
a precursor of that moral revolution in which criminals will be re- 
garded as lunatics to be restrained and imprisoned. 





| 
5 
TuE House of Representatives last week passed the Direct-tax 
3ill, which proposes to refund to each State and Territory the 
amount which it paid on account of the direct tax of 1861. Under 
this Bill, should it be approved by the President, about $15,000,000 
will be paid out of the Treasury. New York will receive $2,313,000 ; 
Ohio, $1,332,025; Pennsylvania, $1,652,701; and other States in 
proportion. Ten of the Southern States failed to pay their share of 
the tax in 1861, and the amounts due from them are remitted by the 


| Bill. It is intimated that the President may refuse to sign the Act. 








Tue assembly in Washington, last week, of the “‘ American Sab- 
bath Union ” is a significant event, and the festooning of the gal- 
leries of the Convention hall with a monster petition over 4,000 feet 
long, or eight times as long as the Washington Monument is high, 
| must have been somewhat dramatic. The Convention asks that 
| Congress shall pass the Bill now in Senator Blair’s hands, to make 
compulsory the observance of Sunday as a holy day. It prohibits 
all work on the first day of the week, and all activities in the line 
of recreation which may disturb those who wish to rest or worship. 





Ir is said that the Republicans of the Senate have decided not 
to confirm any nominations made by the President since Congress 
adjourned in October last, or which may be hereafter sent in. As, 
under the law, the commission given by the President to an ap- 
pointee expires with the President’s term, all officials whose nomi- 
nations have not been confirmed must retire on the 4th of March, 


list of nominations which, under the decision of the Republican 
Senators, will remain unacted upon, includes army staff officers, 
postmasters, internal-revenue collectors, land and Indian agents, 
ete., most of whom were commissioned during the recess of the 
Senate. As no interest of the public service will suffer from the 
proposed Senate policy, it is perhaps just as well that the new Ad- 
ministration should have the privilege of selecting its own ap- 
pointees for the places not now regularly filled. 





THE women voters of Boston made their influence felt in the 
recent election. The action of the present School Board in throw- 
ing out Swinton’s ‘‘Outlines of History,” for the purpose of pro- 
pitiating the Roman Catholics, and the establishment of parochial 
schools in and about Boston, had “ put the Protestant mind in a 
condition to resent what was deemed to be an attack upon the 
| public-school system.” Out of this feeling grew some injudicious 
action, but it was felt that the School Board should be rebuked, 
and the Protestant attitude maintained ; this being that the schools 
should be let alone, and that sectarianism should not be known in 
the management. The women became deeply interested. Up to 
the present year the number of women voters in Boston has not 
exceeded 2,000, but more than 20,000 registered before the recent 
election, and nearly 17,000 cast their votes in spite of the storm on 
the day of election. The result was the election of the Republican 
ticket for School Committee, and it would appear that the vote of 
| the women carried the day. The woman suffragists will take notice 
and score a point. It is pleasant to know that, in spite of the local 
excitement, the women voters received uniformly courteous treat- 
ment. 














Not long since there were serious troubles at Tangier, and a rep- 
resentative of our Government was sent to look into the relations 
| between our Consul and the Moors. We have not seen his official 


report, but it appeared that the complications were connected with | 
an arbitrary right of imprisonment, and it now seems that the | 


Consul exercised this, as well as the henchmen of the Sultan’s 
Pasha. A certain David Benzaquen writes to the Boston Herald 
complaining of unjust treatment in the Consular Court. It is 
stated that the Consul has unlimited power, and abundant oppor- 
tunities for money-making by allowing goods to come in free of 
| duty on the ground that they are designed for the Consulate. 
| **The Consul’s word is law, and at any time, under the least pre- 
| text, he can order any one to jail unless protected by some other 
| nation.” Concerning the complainant in this special case we have 
no knowledge ; but this is only one of many complaints against 
the American representative. Unfortunately, it is no new thing for 
our country to be misrepresented abroad. Perhaps Consul Lewis is 
unjustly accused, but considering the amount of trouble that there 
has been at Tangier, it is just as well that his term is rapidly ap- 
proaching its close, 





Tue tragedy at Birmingham, Ala., on Saturday night, the 8th 
inst,, ia in some respects comparable to the frenzied riot at the 
Cincinnati city prison, some three years ago ; though the affair in 
the Southern town was by far the more fatal of the two riots, the 





leaving their places to be filled by the incoming President. The | 
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the self-respect of the millions of loyal Mohammedans and Hindoos | 








authority of the law in this case having been rigidly maintained, at 
whatever cost. The Cincinnati mob, however, had something of 
rational explanation, if not of justification, for their excitement, 
in the fact that previous notorious irregularities had given them 
reason to fear that the obnoxious criminal in the case might escape 
justice. But the citizens who led the assault upon the Birmingham 
jail were simply bent upon taking by violence from the hands of 
the law a suspected but still untried prisoner, so that they might 
satisfy their indignation at a heinous crime by themselves killing 
the man presumed to have perpetrated it. In other words, it was 
a desperate and determined lynching-party. The sheriff was bound 
to protect his charge, and uphold his authority, at all hazards. He 
did his duty as he saw it—and that he saw it rightly the authority 
of the State unhesitatingly declares, with the general assent of un- 
prejudiced public opinion. It cost eleven lives—a fearful price to 
pay for such a lesson ; but if the lesson is taken to heart, a needed 
check will have been administered to a most abhorrent species of 
lawlessness, which has grown to be a formidable menace in more 
than one section of our country. 


NINE years ago the Metrcpolitan Museum of Art, in Central 
Park, New York, was opened by the President of the United States, 
The opening this week was hardly less formal in character. The 
two new wings, which nearly double the Museum’s space, are 
open for the first time, and the Winter exhibition, with its show- 
ing of new features, becomes more important than any of its im- 
mediate predecessors, Mrs. Astor’s remarkable collection of old 
laces, a collection of Egyptian mummies, a collection of rings and 
jewels, another of glass, and various paintings, including the 
superb Van Beresteyn portraits by Rembrandt, lent by Mr. Have- 
meyer, are seen for the first time in the Museum. This institution 
has had a checkered history, and its best friends might wish for 
changes in the direction, but it is the only institution which we 
have, and the extent of the present collections assures its perma- 
nency. There is much need of “ weeding out,” and there are many 
objects interesting as curiosities rather than valuable as examples 
of art. In a vague way the promoters have aimed to show the 
history of art in various phases of its application, but their purpose 
has been so comprehensive, and also, perhaps, so inexact, that the 
results are sometimes confusing. Nevertheless, the Museum con- 
tains so much of real value, and represents so much private gener- 
osity, that it deserves appreciative treatment. 





THE Medico-Legal Society, at its annual meeting, held at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on Wednesday evening of last week, 
discussed the important question as to the best method of carrying 
out the law recently passed by the Legislature of New York State 
providing for the execution by electricity of criminals sentenced to 
death for crimes committed on and after January 1st, 1889. The 
Society unanimously recommended the use of the alternating elec- 
tric current, as more directly and surely fatal than the continuous. 
Some suggestions as to methods of applying the electric current, 
based upon a paper read by Mr. Henry Guy Carleton, were also 
offered. At the banquet at the Palette Club, over which Mr. Clark 
Bell, who had been re-elected President of the Society, presided 
with his accustomed felicity, speeches were made by Mrs. Thomas, 
President of Sorosis, and others ; Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox delivered 
a poem appropriate to the occasion, and Mrs. Webb recited ; Mrs. 
Gallaudet, wife of the Rev. T. Gallaudet, addressed the company 
throngh the medium of the deaf-mute signs, interpreted by her 
husband ; Mr. Edwin Atwell, of the World, responded to a toast 
to ‘The Press” which embodied a graceful compliment to Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, who was among the lady guests present; while 
music and conversation filled out the evening very agreeably. 
President Bell, who has contributed so largely to the success of this 
useful society, may well congratulate himself upon the success of 
its latest reunion. 





ALTHOUGH we were assured with much earnestness during the 
last campaign by certain journalists, who were more intent on put- 
ting Mr. Blaine in the wrong than sticking to the facts, that Trusts 
were unknown in England, those specimens of the article that 
have since come into prominence, and even then existed, are well 
calculated to educate the confiding British public as to what may 
be accomplished by such combinations, Hardly had the echo of 
the vigorous denials died upon the ear, when news came across the 
Atlantic of the prodigies accomplished by the gigantic Salt Trust 
of Cheshire in the work of gobbling up individual manufacturers. 
And now we receive intelligence, that—to quote from an English 
journal, and a Conservative organ at that — ‘the Pottery Ring 
threatens to be an even more abominable business than the Salt 
Syndicate.” Its promoters, it seems, have bought up all the avail- 
ble supplies of bone-ash and calcined bones, largely used in the 
making of china, and those manufacturers who have not joined 
these new pirates are compelled to pay the advance of fifty per 
cent, that has taken place in consequence of their action. The 
success of this latest “combine” means not only a heavy increase 
in the price of china and earthenware, which is already high, 
but the crushing out of the majority of the small firms, the latter 
being unable to compete with this new and powerful rival. Evi- 
dently the industrial education of the English is going on apace ! 





Tue commendable work of the Children’s Aid Society has de- 
veloped features possessing not only peculiar interest to the chari- 
tably disposed, but very general interest to a sympathizing public. 
The receipts from all sources, including special donations, for the 
past year were $478,481, The total annual expenditures for the 
twenty-one industrial schools and twelve night schoola, for sala- 
ries, rents, food, clothing, books, fuel, etc., was $101,635, or $25.52 
for each child. While 3,981 boys and girls have been in average 
daily attendance at these schools, 10,509 poor children have been 
fed, sheltered and taught in the lodging-honses, at an expense of 
#59,195. The total number of children placed in Eastern and 
Western homes during the past year was 2,721, at an expense of 
34,192. The benefits of the Summer Home at Bath, Long Island, 
were enjoyed by 4,457 persons who were poor, while 5,734 mothers 
and sick infants were sent to the Health Home at Coney Island. 
The total number of children and adults in charge of the Society 
during the year was 35,287. These facts and data show very con- 
clusively that this long-established Society is carrying on a chari- 
table work of comprehensive scope. It is also manifest that the 
kind and character of these benevolent services are as useful and as 
far-reaching as any in which the humane can engage. To make 
useful citizens and good women out of vagrants, and those whom 
their own kindred have cast adrift, is to do a noble work, To care 
for the orphan and the fatherless is to execute the commands of 
the Master himself. Another fact appears from the record of this 
Charitable Society, which is, that its work, comparatively speaking, 
is inexpensively done, Thoroughness and economy mark all its 
proceedings. And lastly, its Jabors have not only improved vastly 
the moral condition of those it has dealt with, but the higher moral 
elevation of the community has been an undeniable regult, 
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THE NEW CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE BUILDING 
IN CINCINNATI. 
\INCINNATI, during the last 

ten years, has made wonder 
ful progress in the beauty of 
her suburban architecture. Clif- 
ton, Mount Auburn, Woodburn, 
and the other bill-top villages, 
are without a peer in any city 
of the Union. But the build- 
ings below the hills, in the busi- 
ness portion of the city, have 
remained unattractive and com- 
monplace, unrelieved by any 
additions that were truly artis- 
tic. Cincinnati, however, has 
just completed one edifice that 
fie need not be ashamed of — 
a structure whose massiveness, 
symmetry and architectural com- 
pleteness are not surpassed, if 
equaled, by any similar build- 
ing on this continent. This is 
the new Chamber of Commerce 
Building, erected on the site of 
the old Post-oftice, south-west 
corner of Fourth and Vine 
Streets. The foundation was be- 
gun some two years ago, and 
the Chamber will be ready for 
occupancy sometime in January. 
The ground was bought from 
the Government at a cost of 
about $100,000, and is the most 
central spot of the city. The 
building, complete, represents 
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a cost of $607,000, the gas-fixt- HAYTIAN EXPEDITION. 
| ures alone costing $10,000. The PHOTO. BY MERRITT & VAN WAGENER.—~—SEE PAGE 519, 
‘a } structure is of Massachusetts 
Bae inn... © renee | granite, the stones being almost entirely undressed. , 75 feet above that to the ridge of the roof. It is 
It is 100 feet front on Fourth by 150 deep on Vine | seven stories high. The style is pure Roman- 
OHIO. —THE NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, CINCINNATL Street, and measures 113 feet to the cornice, and | esque, with towered corners and clustered pillars 

















The Haytilan Gunboat ‘* Toussaint.” 
THE TROUBLE WITH HAYTI,—-VIEW OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, TILE CAPITAL AND PRINCIPAL SEA-PORT OF THE REPUBLIC, 
SEE PAGE 319. 

















MASSACHUSETTS. — THOMAS NORTON HART, . MAINE,—THE FIVE-MASTED SCHOONER ‘‘ GOVERNOR AMES,”’ THE FIRST OF THE KIND £VER BUILT IN 
MAYOR-ELECT OF BOSTON, THE UNITED STATES, RECENTLY LAUNCHED AT WALDOBORO, 


PHOTO, BY SMITH.—SEE PAGE 319, PHOTO, BY HIGGINS, BATH,—SEE PAGE 316. 
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separating the windows of the main floor. The 
Merchants’ Exchange will be held on the ground- 
floor, which measures 66 by 135 feet. The hall is 
49 feet high, and unobstructed by pillars. The 
three floors above are divided into offices. These 
floors are supported by great trusses suspended 
from the roof. 

The building is absolutely fire-proof, there being 
no construction iron exposed at any point, all 
rafters being covered by tubular tiling. The roof 
is iron, the floors are encaustic tiles, the casings 
are plain oak. and the iighter finishing, maple. 

The Merchants’ Exchange numbers now some 
2,000 members, and the stock of the association is 
rarely ever found in the market. 





WHEN SOMETHING IN LIFE IS WRONG. 


IGH over the scented stacks of hay 
And the shining rows of grain 
A bird is thrilling, while yet he may, 
The tender heart of the gracious day 
With joy by his rapturous strain. 


But what cares the girl in the country lane 
For the bird, or the bird’s glad hymn? 

Since never again, though her life be long, 

From her thirsty heart will the fount of song 
Gush over her sweet lips’ brim. 


Look under, look over and far away: 
The earth like a queen wears gold, 

And royal banners float over the sky 

From gray cloud-castles wide and high, 
Of purple and crimson fold. 


The Sun, with his golden censer swung 
Low over the glowing West, 
Burns incense to God, and the flames rise bright, 
Flooding the world with a sweet, soft light 
Baptizing it unto rest. 


But what cares the girl for the setting sun— 
The glory of earth or sky? 

The glory of womanhood—Love—to-day 

From the sky of her young life faded away, 
And she only cares to die. 


Ah! Autumn is golden and Spring is green, 
And Summer is sweet and long; 

But what care we, in our discontent, 

For the earth’s adornment, hue, or scent, 
When something in life is wrong? 

* Peart Rivers.’ 


’ 


HIS HONOR’S DECISION. 
By Frances B. Currie. 

‘FUDGE ERIC THORNDYKE went to Newport 
to urge his wife to return with him to New 
e York. Mrs. Thorndyke owned a cottage at 
the watering-place, where she and her crippled 
brother had spent the Summer. Now the season 
was over. The judge had been married for less 
than a year, and during the last four weeks had 
not seen his wife at all, for his judicial duties kept 
him almost continually in the city. 

Designing mothers had considered Judge Thorn- 
dyke “‘a great catch.” He was a young judge, 
with an enviable income, a handsome figure and 
a pleasing face. Moreover, his character could 
bear the test of a political campaign. People 
called him *‘ lucky” and “stubborn,” but his suc- 
cess in life was really owing to his iron will and 
tenacity of purpose. Perhaps these qualities had 
aided him in his courtship. At all events, he had 
married the most beautiful woman in Newport. 

In spite of his proverbial good luck, the judge 
was unhappy in his marriage. He had not reached 
the lamentable point of declaring marriage to be 
a failure, but he was displeased with his wife’s 
conduct. He had repeatedly urged her to come to 
New York ; but, in spite of his assertion that their 
separation was exciting comment, she had de- 
clined to join him for another month. Her excuse 
was that her invalid brother needed her presence. 

There was an ugly rumor afloat, that Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke was less interested in the invalid than in his 
physician. Julian Winters was under the care of 
Dr. Deering. Four years before her marriage to 
Thorndyke, Audrey Winters had been engaged to 
this doctor. Deering was a graceful, somewhat 
conceited young gentleman, whom women consid- 
ered agreeable, but whom men despised. Thorn- 
dyke thought so little of him that he had never 
been jealous of him. He had not thought it pos- 
sible that Audrey could have had more than a pass- 
ing fancy for Deering. 

But Thorndyke was really jealous of his wife's 
brother. Julian Winters was only twenty years 
old, but he had suffered from a stroke of paralysis 
and could never walk again. He was the object of 
his sister's constant solicitude. During the judge’s 
short courtship, he had found Julian considerably 
in the way, for he was always snugly ensconced in 
the most comfortable chair in the drawing-room, 
from which vantage-ground he had managed to 
monopolize the most of his sister’s attention. At 
one time it looked as if the judge would be com- 
pelled either to make his proposal of marriage in 
writing, or in the hearing of the omnipresent 
brother. 

Fortune had favored Thorndyke at last, for 
Julian kept his bed for a day or two, and the judge 
made good use of his opportunity. When Julian 
returned to the drawing-room, his sister and the 
judge were engaged. 

The judge had greatly admired her devotion to 
her crippled brother, but now this very attentive- 
ness had become an annoyance to him. She was 
unwilling to leave Julian alone in Newport, or to 
take him to her husband’s home in New York. She 
said that her brother was deriving benefit where 
he was. Thorndyke was not satisfied with this ex- 
cuse. Julian’s lameness would never be any better, 
and his general health was as good as usual. 
Thorndyke remembered that his wife had always 
appeared reluctant to leave her brother. She had 
at first refused to marry, on the ground thet he 
needed her attention, Bot Thorndyke was in the 
habit of having his own way, and he had overruled 
this objection. He had taken her hands into his 
firm grasp and said ; 


{ 


‘‘T am not asking you to leave your brother, but 
to come with me. Iam determined to make you 
my wife, Audrey ; for, heart and soul and body, 
you are mine!” 

When he arrived at his wife’s cottage, he was 
bitterly chagrined to learn that she was absent. 
A servant gave him a note in which she explained 
that she was going to drive with Julian, but would 
return in a little while. Her action appeared to 
him inexcusable. Julian was not an infant and 
in need of a nurse, Certainly he could sit in a 


not seen her husband for a month, for, since her 
refusa] to leave Newport, he had thought he would 
punis!. her by staying away. It occurred to him 
most ut pleasantly that she had borne this punish- 
ment with marvelous fortitude. In spite of his 
resentment of her desertion, he had been eager to 
see her, and had expected a loving welcome. Now 
he was keenly wounded by the apparent indiffer- 
ence, and sternly condemned her unwifely con- 
duct. 


her return, yet in a mood that promised her an 
unpleasant reception, when Julian arrived alone. 
In answer to Thorndyke’s sharp inquiry, he said 
that his sister had tired of the carriage and was 
walking home. 

There was something in Julian’s manner which 
added fuel to the judge’s wrath. The young man 
was embarrassed by having to account for Mrs, 
Thorndyke’s absence, and he evidently knew more 
about it than he chose to disclose. The judge was 
high-spirited, and was thoroughly aroused; he 
could not patiently remain in the house, and he 


and keeping a sharp lookout for his truant wife. 
It was growing dark—too dark for a woman to be 
out alone on the cliffs. The lights along shore, 
end a flash-light or two at sea, helped to dispel the 
gloom, but no moon or stars were visible. 


could see Dr. Deering’s cottage. A transparent 
sign in a brilliantly lighted window indicated that 
the doctor’s office was in his house. As he ap- 
proached it, Thorndyke regarded the place with a 
grim sort of interest he had never felt before. He 
saw the front door open, and a lady and gentle- 
man come down the steps. The judge’s blood was 
up ; he set his teeth and stood as if rooted to the 
spot while his wife and Dr. Deering approached 
him. Her careless disregard of her husband's ar- 
rival, and of the gossip which coupled her name 
with Deering’s, infuriated Thorndyke beyond ex- 
pression. When they were near, his wife recog- 
nized him with a little ery of surprise—not of 
pleasure, 

Thorndyke would not permit a third person to 
witness a quarrel between him and his wife, and 
he suppressed his fury in Deering’s presence. He 
told the doctor that he would relieve him of the 
necessity of conducting Mrs. Thorndyke home, 
then wished him good-night. Judge Thorndyke 
and his wife walked home in silence. Not a sylla- 
ble was spoken by either of them until he reached 
her sitting-room. The gas had not been lighted 
there, but a ruddy log-wood fire glowed on the 
hearth. Thorndyke closed and locked the door. 

“Now,” he said, his voice deep with suppressed 
feeling—‘*‘ now I must have your explanation.” 

Even then she did not speak immediately, and 
her deliberation greatly tried his patience. As 
she stood in the glow of the firelight, it was evi- 
dent that she was an exceedingly beautiful woman. 
She was twenty-five years of age. Her hair was 
yellow and abundant, her brows were dark, straight 
and clearly defined, her eyes dark-gray and ex- 
pressive. She was a graceful woman as she stood 
there knitting her brows as if in perplexity. There 
was a certain droop to her scarlet lips which irri- 
tated Thorndyke. He fancied that she was a lit- 
tle bit bored at the prospect of a domestic ‘ scene.” 

*“‘Tcan make no explanation,” she said, at last, 
‘*until I know what you wish me to explain.” 

His face was in the shadow, but even this im- 
perturbable woman must have known that it was 
dark with disapproval. ¢ 

‘“‘There is no need of verbal fencing,” he re- 
torted. ‘You know that I wish you to explain 
why you are unwilling to live in your husband’s 
house. I wish to know why you were not here to- 
night, when you expected me to arrive. Finally, 
you must tell me why you were visiting Dr. 
Deering.” 

“IT am willing to go to your house in another 
month, Eric ; and I visited the doctor's oftice to 
consult him about Julian.” 

** You are willing to postpone coming home for 
another month, although you are the subject of 
gossip while you remain here. Is that the way 
you guard the name I have given you?” 

She had drawn herself up to her full height, 
and was regarding him with haughty displeasure. 

sunt he continued : 

“Tf Julian was acutely ill, you might have an 
excuse for running to his physician for advice ; 
but even then you would have servants to sum- 
mon him, Julian is apparently no worse than he 
will be ten or twenty years from now. He drove 
past the doctor’s door and could have stopped and 
asked for advice if he had needed it. Your visit 
was plainly superflnons, and I would like to hear 
what excuse you offer for it,” 


to no further catechism.” 

“That appears to be your only subterfuge,” he 
said, cuttingly. ‘Your behavior has been inex- 
cusable, But I have come to put an end to your 
disregard for conventionalities, I will take you 
home with me to-morrow.” 

She left his side suddenly, and went groping 
abont the room in quest of matches, When she 
found one, she lighted the gas and came back to 
| him. She appeared feverishly restless now. 

* Eric,’ she said, I can’t explain, but it will 
be impossible for me to go home 80 soon, Give 
me another month here, and afterward I will never 
leave you, 





When he had walked for half a mile, Thorndyke 


He was tramping about the house, longing for | 
4S §1bg 


| her 


went out-of-doors, walking rapidly along the shore | 


| house. 


| proposal ! 


| are still infatuated with this coxcomk, 


carriage without requiring her presence. She had | 


He had spoken harshly to her, but something in 
her manner softened his mood for the moment. 

‘* Try to explain,” he said. 

“T do not wish Julian to be away from his 
physician. In a month Dr. Deering will return 
to the city, and then 1% 

‘You will be ready to accompany him!” His 
face was so terrible that she shrank from hin, 
‘* You want to give credence to the story that you 
You have 
not the slightest desire to accede to your hus- 
band’s wishes. You would make the shallow pre- 
tense that Julian must be near his physician and 
you in attendance upon the patient! Yet you 
kuow that Julian is not dependent upon Dr. Deer- 
ing’s services. There are thousands of better phy- 
sicians than he. And you consider me such an 
imbecile that I will submit to your outrageous 
I require you to go home with me to- 
morrow or not at all.” 

‘*Do you mean that, Eric? Would you not re- 
ceive me if I came to you in another month ?” 

He caught her wrists in his hands and pushed 
her back under the gas-light, where he could scan 
face. His countenance was so stern, so re- 
lentless, so nearly contemptuous, that she could 
not bear to look into his face. 

**You ought to know by this time that I mean 
every word that Lutter. If you refuse to go with 
me, I shall never respect you nor think of you as 
my wife again. I will crush out every bit of love 
for you, and I shall despise you as you will de- 
serve.” 

She struggled to free her hands. Her eyes were 
humid, and she wished to cover them, but he 
would not release her. 

‘*Look in my face,” he said, ‘‘and make your 
choice. Will you go with me to-morrow or not ?” 

‘*No,” she replied, almost inaudibly; ‘ I cannot 
go so soon.” 

* * * * * * 





He would have been glad to have left Newport 
that night, but there were no western - bound 
trains before the morrow. He had left his wife 
without a word—had almost cast her from him— 
had strode ont of the cottage without once glanc- 
ing back at the woman whom he intended never to 
acknowledge again. There was a hotel next door, 
and he took a room there for the night, but he did 
not enter it at once. He was tramping for bours 
on the rocky shore and trying to keep from think- 
ing of the wife he had lost. He was numb with 
astonishment and wrath. He had never for one 
instant doubted her honor. He had believed she 
was staying in Newport to indulge her petted 
brother, and that she had no selfish purpose in 
remaining ; but now it appeared clear that she 
wished, for her own sake, to be near her former 
lover. Thorndyke had never interested himself 
in her engagement to Deering, but now he would 
have been glad to know why it had been broken. 
He had been unwilling to trouble himself with 
the past while the present and future were so 
muc': more pleasant to contemplate ; but at last 
he realized that the doctor was an important 
factor in his life. He remembered that Deering 
must have held Audrey Winters in his arms and 
kissed her proud lips before the judge had ever 
seen her. 

Thorndyke was exhausted at last, and sought his 
room. Even then he was too restless, too wretched 
to try to sleep. He threw himself into a chair 
before a window and looked at the cottage rext 
door, There was no light in his wife’s room. FAlad 
she turned it out and gone to sleep? Was she ab- 
solutely indifferent to the loss of his love and con- 
fidence ? 

It was after midnight when a man cautiously 
crossed the grounds of Mrs, Thorndyke’s cottage. 
He went silently up the steps leading to the bal- 
cony and stood a moment at one of the windows. 
He turned a slat in the blinds and peered into the 
As he did so a light from within shone 
upon his face. After a few seconds of waiting he 
opened the blinds and sprang lightly into the 
room, Then he closed and locked them. The 
man was Dr. Deering. 

A few moments later a woman came out of the 
cottage and crept up to the window. She was hat- 
less, and wore no wrap about her shoulders. She 
also turned a slat in the blinds and looked into 
the room. The light did not fall upon her face, 
but upon her hand, It shone upon the ring with 
which Eric Thorndyke had married her. What 
she saw within must have been of absorbing inter- 
est, for she stood still as a statue, listening and 


| watching, and wholly unmindful of the biting 


“*T will offer none whatever, and I will submit 
| 


lover,” he said, 


wind and wet sea-air which chilled her cruelly. 
Suddenly she withdrew into the shadow. The 
blinds were opened, and Dr, Deering came out 
of the house. 

Audrey Thorndyke faced him, and the two held 
a hurried conversation, during which their tones 
were low, but were rife with intense excitement. 
Thorndyke, at his window, had witnessed their 
meeting, and had flamed into such passion that 
he had rushed out-of-doors, For the moment he 
could have killed Deering remorselessly, and he 
was eager to encounter him. But he was too late. 
By the time he had descended the stairs and had 
crossed the lawn Deering had become alarmed 
and had fled. Audrey Thorndyke stood there 
alone, and in the bitterness of his soul he de- 
nounced her, 

“TIT saw the meeting between you and your 
*T am thankful that you 
fused to go with me. I could not long have 
tolerated a woman so unprincipled.” 








“You are condemning me without hearing my | 


defense, Eric. Come into the house 


what I have to say.” 


and hear | 


“If you wish to speak, you can do so here,” he 


said ; ‘* but if you mean to defend your lover, you 
may spare yourself the trouble. Ihave seen you 
meet him at midnight, and J have that account to 
settle with him alone.” 

“IT do not want to plead for Dr, Deering, but 
for myself, Were | an entire stranger to you, and 


accused of evil-doing and bronght to your court, 
you would give me a patient hearing, although I 
appeared to be guilty. Would you be less merci- 
ful to your wife ?” 

‘You have forfeited the right to call yourself 
my wife.” 

She was shivering with cold, and she made a 
final effort to have him enter the house. 

‘Tam cold, Eric, aud some one may hear us if 
we talk out here. You are standing by Julian’s 
window. Would it not be better to avoid the 
probability of being overheard ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘it would. I am sur- 
prised that you ran that risk with Deering.” 

She led the way to her sitting -room, and this 
time he threw himself into a chair. She seated 


herself on an ottoman at a little distance from ~ 


him. While she talked she kept her eyes fixed 
upon the dying embers in the fire-place. 

“Tam not going to ask for mercy, nor to think 
of you as my husband. You are to be my judge 
to-night, and to hear my story without prejudice 
—just as you would listen to any unhappy woman 
in your court. I am accused by my husband of 
abandoning him to be near my lover, and of meet- 
ing that lover at a disgracefully late hour of the 
night. 

‘““When I was twenty years old, I was engaged 
to Dr. Deering. I admired him greatly, because I 
was young and sentimental enough to idealize 
him, and because his manners were really en- 
gaging. But, after a time, I suspected that his 
character was weak. I thought he was vain, and 
that he had an inordinate desire to possess my 
property. So, when I was twenty-one, I told him 
I would not marry him. Afterward I did not see 
him for a year or two. 

“About eighteen months ago he acquired a 
powerful influence over my brother Juhan. He 
was miserably unhappy if he did not see the doc- 
tor daily, and I submitted to his visits for Julian’s 
sake. The boy was so dependent on others for 
his amusement, that I could not deny him the 
pleasure of Dr. Deering’s company. Just before 
my marriage, I suspected Julian of being addicted 
to the use of morphine, and told the doctor of my 
suspicions. He said that he had discovered this 
habit, and believed he could cure my brother of it 
if I would help him. i entered readily into this 
partnership. I was anxious that Julian should 
be cured of his degrading practice before I took 
him to my husband’s home. 

‘When [ told Julian that I knew his secret, he 
begged me never to te]! it. Like all persons who 
abuse the use of opium, he had guarded his secret 
cunningly, and exaggerated the effect of its dis- 
closure. He said that if Lever betrayed it to my 
husband, he would kill himself before he would 
live under our roof. He cried, and moaned, and 
wrung his hands, until I pitied him. He said he 
was a helpless wreck whom stronger men despised. 
He said, too, that he would rather face death than 
the scorn that Eric Thorndyke would feel for him 
if he knew his failing. I comforted him. I said I 
would never tell any human being of his habit if 
he would submit to Dr. Deering’s treatment and 
be cured. 

““T tried to make 1t impossib!e-for Julian to pro- 
cure morphine without his physician’s knowledge. 
Of course, I knew that Dr. Deering would not 
take it away from him at once—only gradually 
diminish his supply. I told him to tell the drug- 
gists in this town not to sell Julian any drug. I 
instructed the servants to purchase nothing for 
him without first consulting me. I am his legal 
guardian, and this relationship aided me. I would 
not allow him to drive alone, lest he should go far 
enough from home to purchase the drug from 
strangers. He was cunning enough to write a 
prescription and sign it by a fictitious doctor's 
name, 

“To-night Julian chose to drive at an hour 
when he knew J expected my husband to arrive 
I believed it was his plan to go somewhere and 
purchase the drug. I have been very suspicious 
of him for a week, and have believed he has been 
taking morphine every night. H's symptoms in 
the morning appeared to justify my suspicions. I 
resolved to go with him. On our way home I lett 
him at Dr. Deering’s. I knew he would drive home 
then, for we were a long distance from any place 
where drugs were sold. I wanted to see the doctor 
before I told my husband when I would go tc New 
York. If Julian was deceiving me, it would be 
useless for me to stay here and try to cure him of 
his habit. If he really was near a cure, I thought 
it would be my duty to stand by him for the next 
four weeks. The doctor assured me that I was 
mistaken in my suspicions, and that I ought to 
remain with my brother. For the first time in my 
life I dreaded to meet my husband, I could not 
tell him frankly why I could not comply with his 
wishes, and I knew he would be very angry at my 
refusal to go home.” 

She had not once looked at her listener, and had 
spoken of her husband as of an absen’. person, 
Once or twice he had attempted to interrupt her, 
but by a gesture she had expressed her unwilling- 
ness to listen to him until her story was ended, 

“When I learned that my husband had left me, 
IT was shocked at his lack of faith in me, At first 
I was grievously angry, but later 1 wished I had 
told him all. Surely, I thought, I had better have 
broken my promise to Julian than to have broken 
my husband’s heart. But he way gone, and search 
for him I could not wi‘thout making our dis- 
agreement public, Isat in my room in the dark, 
wondering where he was and if he would forgive 
me. By and by a man crossed the lawn, and 1 
believed my husband had relented and come back 
tome; but in an instant I saw my mistake. Dr. 
Deering came upon the piazza and entered my 
brother’s room. I crept out-of-doors and looked in 
through the window. Julian was sitting up in bed 
and counting his money. When he had finished, 
he gave a roll of bills to the doctor, I watched 
them, dumb with amazement, while Julian bared 
his arm and the doctor gave him a hypodermic 
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injection of morphine. It must have been a nower- 
ful dose, for Julian seemed in a state of profound 
coma before I left the window. I waited for Dr, 
Deering to come out. Then I told him I had 
caught him in his outrageous deception —- that I 
knew his inordinate love for money had made him 
speculate upon Julian's weakness. No doubt he 
has beer systematically drugging my poor brother 
for months, 

‘‘He has induced me to stay here because he 
has hated my husband ’’— her voice was unsteady, 
but she went on bravely-—‘‘he begged me not to 
send for a physician and betray him. He said that 
lis reputation was in my hands, and he begged me 
to be merciful, He said that he loved me, and had 
been tempted to keep me near him and away from 
my husband, I told him I would show him no 
more mercy than he had showed the unhappy 
cripple whom he had robbed and besotted. 

**Now that you know my position, I leave it to 
Your Honor to decide whether or not my husband 
uught to forgive me, or whether he should keep 
his resolution of never taking me to his heart 
again.” 

He had taken her to his heart already, and was 
suying, brokenly: ‘* My wife —my wife, how can 
you ever forgive me ?” 

‘*But, Your Honor,” she said, 
have not heard your decision.” 

“Yet you have felt it,” he replied, kissing her 
lips again ; “and it is like the verdict of a jury, 
for it is sealed.” _ 


at length, ‘I 


“OLD HUTCH” OF CHICAGO. 
(Continued from page 309.) 
Jonathan Building, which towers above its north 
wall. Besides the kitchen, there are half a dozen 


rooms. Not much modern decoration is visible ; 


the furniture and pictures are decidedly common- | 


place. Only comfort and convenience are sought 
for—a social retreat for the business men of the 
ucighborhood, 

**Old Hutch” is president, manager, steward, 
commissary-general and chief cook. Every morn- 
ing, between four and six o’clock, he crawls out of 
bed, dresses, and makes a survey of the premises, 
Then he hangs a basket on his arm, if the notion 
strikes him, and sallies forth into South Water 
Street. 
one else possibly could, he returns to the club and 
xoes to the kitchen. 
vas-range, and in a few minutes prepares his fru- 
val breakfast with his own hands. He seems to 
enjoy cooking for himself, but he never gives any 
one else an opportunity for testing his skill. He 
is exceedingly proud of his record as commissary- 
general. When meals were served in the club, he 
laid in the supplies with the most cautious econ- 
omy, and was careful to guard against any waste- 


3uying what he wants cheaper than any | 


With a match he lights the | 


| _ Everybody in Michigan has a good word for Mr. 
| MeMillan. ‘There is no more public-spirited gen- 
| tleman in the State, and none more charitable. 

| No worthy appeal is ever made that is denied by 
him, and he is as unostentatious in his charities as 
he is benevolent. He is at this time erecting a 
homeopathic hospital costing #200,000, as a memo- 





| rial to a deceased daughter, Grace ; while in his | 


| other good works he never lets his right hand 
know what his left hand does. In religious tend- 
encies he is a Presbyterian, and takes an active 
interest in church-work. 


Frank Lesire’s IntustraTep NEwsPaPer is | 


pleased to congratulate the State of Michigan that 
Senator Palmer is to be succeeded by a gentleman 
of such magnificent qualities as are possessed by 
Mr. James McMillan. 


THE FIVE-MASTED SCHOONER 
“GOVERNOR AMES,” 


I\O-DAY we illustrate, from a photograph taken 

by Higgins, of Bath, Me., the first and only five- 
masted schooner ever constructed in the United 
States. She was built by Leavitt Storer for Gov- 
ernor Ames, Fred. L. Ames and Oakes A. Ames, of 
Easton, Mass., and others, and was successfully 
launched at Waldoboro, Me.,on December Ist. Her 
dimensions are: Length of keel, 232 feet ; length 
over all, 265 feet ; breadth of beam, 50 feet ; depth, 
20 feet. It is estimated that her coal-carrying ca- 
pacity will be about 3,000 tons. Her frame is of 
the best quality of Virginia white oak. The out- 
side planking is 6 inches thick, at the gunwale 
7'¢ inches, the heaviest planking ever put on a 
schooner. She has a centre-board 33 feet long 
and 25 feet deep, and is unur--ally heavy-fastened. 
For the loading and unloading of cargo the Ames 
has nine hatchways, each 24 feet across decks and 
8 feet fore and aft. The cabins are large, the 
main cabin being finished in oak. The five masts, 
foremast, mainmast, mizzen-mast, jigger-mast and 
spanker-mast, are each 171 feet in length. The 
jib-boom is 75 feet long. With all sails set she will 
spread 7,000 yards of canvas. Two anchors hang 
at her bow, one weighing 6,500 and the other 5,000 
pounds ; she is also supplied with a steam anchor 
and kedge. She has a windlass from the Windlass 
Company of Providence. An engine of thirty 
horse-power will hoist the sails and anchors, Not- 
withstanding the launch came off at an early 
hour in the morning, a large crowd assembled to 
witness the affair, the railway-trains coming 


loaded, and al] sorts of teams being used to bring | 


Such a | by acommittee from the Board of Trade, headed 


in people from the surrounding towns. 
turn-out has seldom been seen in the little town 
of Waldoboro, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Tue SwHan’s STATvuE, 


AN equestrian statue of Nasr-e-Din, Shah of 
Persia, by a native sculptor, was inaugurated with 





ful extravagance in the culinary department. As 
a consequence, the dining-room was not very ex- 
tensively patronized, and even ‘* Old Hutch” him- 
self occasionally breaks a quarter at one of the 
lunch-counters in the neighborhood, In the early 
part of the current month, the queer old million- 
aire speculator discovered that he had been him- 
self squeezed ” by a dishonest clerk, to the ex- 
tent of several thousand dollars; and it is said 
that his petty economies liave since been screwed 
down to a closer margin than ever. 


HON. JAMES McMILLAN, 
THE Next UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
MICHIGAN. 
\W* give on page 320 a portrait of Mr. James | 
MeMillan, of Detroit, who, according to 
present indications, will be the next United States 
N nator from Michigan, succeeding Senator T. W. 
Palmer, who declines a re-election. The press and 
the public seem to be in accord upon the ques- | 
tion, and nothing appears to stand in the way of 
the result indicated except a refusal upon the Day 
of Mr. McMillan to accept the honor. This he is 
not likely todo. While Mr. McMillan is not mak- 
ing a race for the prize in the common accepta- 
tion of that term, it is understood that he is *‘in 
the hands of his friends,” and will accept the Sen- 
atorship if the Legislature deems him worthy of 
the honor. He has never held a political office, 
but he has always taken a great interest in the 
success of the Republican party, and has done’ as 
much effectual work to insure its triumph as any | 
ian in the State. He has repeatedly acted as the 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee, and | 
has cheerfully responded to every call made upon 
him in furtherance of the cause and principles 
whose supremacy he regards as essential to the 
highest welfare of the country. His friends all 
over Michigan, appreciating his loyal service, feel | 
that the time has now come when his efficiency 
and fidelity should be recognized by his elevation 
to a position in which he can both serve his State 
and tind congenial employment for his admitted 
abilities, 

While Mr. MeMillan is only in middle life, he 
has acquired a national reputation as a business 
man, being the owner and active manager of some 
of the most extensive and prosperous manufactur- 
ing establishments in the United States, employ- | 
ing millions of capital and thousands of men. He 
is President of the Michigan Car Company, the 
Detroit Car-wheel Company, the Baugh Steam 
Forge Company, the Detroit Pipe and Foundry 
Company, the Detroit Lron and Furnace Company, 
the Fulton Iron and Engine Works, the Detroit | 
Linseed Oil Company ; he is Vice-president of the | 
Verry Seat Company, the Detroit and Cleveland | 
Navigation Company, and several other institu- 
tions. He is heavily interested in railroads of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, having been Presi- 
lent of the Detroit, Mackinac and M: irqnette Rail- 
roud since its inception nine years ago, This road 

now the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Rail- 
road, and extends from the Straits of Mackinae 
ind Sanit Ste. Marie to Dulnth ; it also taps the | 

reat copper region, The whole road is abont 600 
niles in length, 

Mr. MeMillan’s career affords a striking illns- 
tration of the fact that every man is in a large 
sense the architect of his own fortune. He has 
achieved success by his own talents, capacity and 
enerzy. While he can count his money by the 
million, no intimation has been heard that eve ry 
dollar has not been honestly made, or that he does 
not make good use of his fortune, Only twenty- 
tive years ago he was employed by the Detroit and 
Milwaukee Railroad as purchasing agent at a sal- 
ary of $1,500 a year, He had jnst then passed 
his majority. He commenced the world a poor 
boy, and has succeeded by the innate qualities of 
his manhood, 


| the speed of the engine. 


| Observatory of Pekin. 
| of the celestial globe, of bronze, constructed un- 
| der the direction of the missionary savant, Fa- 


| spades for use when required, Several of the party 


strongly as to return home minus several buttons, 


much ceremony a few weeks since, in a park situ- 
ated just outside the walls of Teheran, where the 
annual races are held. The ceremony, attended 
by the diplomatic body and all the high function- 
aries of state, was followed by a luncheon sump- 
tuously served in tents. The Shah himself was 
peesent at the unvailing, which was hailed by 
trumpet flourishes and artille sry salutes, the Per- 
sians salaaming as the counterfeit image of their 
sovereign came into view. The court poet de- 


claimed, in an emphatic tone, verses in honor of | 


his sovereign. 
A NoveL CARRIAGE-MOTOR. 


A recent German invention is a self-propelling 
carriage for family use, originating in the factory 
of Benz & Co., in “Mannheim. The motive power 
is a small engine located under the body of the 
carriage e, driven by gas generated from benZine. 
The driver sits in front and guides the carriage by 
a steering-wheel, and at the same time regulates 
For a journey of one 
hour, one liter (about a quart) of benzine is re- 
quired, 

INSTRUMENTS AT THE PEKIN OBSERVATORY. 


Admiral Mouchez, Director of the Paris Ob- 
servatory, has receitly sent to that capital, from 
China, photographs of a number of the principal 
astronomical instruments belonging to that curi- 
ous museum of scientific antiquities, the Imperial 
We reproduce the 


ther Verbiest, in the seventeenth century. There 
are also a number of instruments sent from 


| France by Louis XLV. to the Emperor Kang-Hi, 


and an ancient device, vaguely resembling an 
equatorial, constructed in the thirteenth centur y 
by Ko-Chu-King, astroncmer to the Emperor of 
the first Tartar dynasty, and builder of Pekin. 
These instruments remain precisely as they have 
stood for centuries, and are in use 
trace of anything resembling a glass or telescope 
is to be found, the Chinese astronomers depending 
for their observations on the pinule solely. Hap- 


pily, the progress of science in the Empire does | 


not depend upon this conservative institution, 

there being other estabiishments in the capital 

where the perfected products of the modern op- 

tician and instrument-maker are employed, 
**BumprnG THE VICAR.” 

Last 
of walking the parish boundaries was observed at 
Bisley, near Woking, Surrey. After a short and 
appropriate service, & proce ssion was formed at 
ihe church a little after 9 AM. The Rev, J. Cater, 
rector, Wearing cap and gown, and carrying the 
parish map, was followed by two boys with flags, 
as well as by the church-wardens, overseers and 
about thirty other persons, some being armed with 





were successively bumped (according to the tra- 
ditional idea that this would fix the boundary-line 
in their memories), and some resisted the ordeal so 


The reetor came in for his share with the rest, but 
he took matters more philosophically, submitting 
quietly to being bumped against an old barn-door, 
In the evening the party sat down to an excellent 
supper at the Fox Inn; short and lively speeches, 
interspersed with songs, being made by the rector 
and others, Bisley Church is an ancient stone 
editice dating from the twelfth century, when it 
was built by the monks of Chertsey for the con- 
venience of pilgrims visiting St. John the Baptist’s 
Well, which is a few yards from the chureh, 


Tue Pasrevr Insrirure. 

The newly dedicated institution which has been 
built for tho treatment of the patients who come 
to Paris to undergo M, Pasteur’s inoculatory treat- 
ment against hydrophobia, as well as for the or 
perimenta! researches of the great scientist, is 








picture 


to-day. No | 


scension Day the ancient English custom 


| tion of his time nowadays. 


| der the test. 


| Superior Mary Frances de Salle, aged 79 years ; in 


| mira] William E. 
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| situated at the extreme south end of Paris, juat | 
off the Boulevard de Vaugirard, and behind the | 
‘*Tnvalides,” There are two separate buildings 
connected by a covered gallery, and the spacious 
grounds outside have been provided with kennels, 
hutches, etc., for the reception of the animals 
which are required for experimental purposes. 
The institute has been established by a fund-—in- 
cluding handsome subscriptions from the Czar, 
the Emperor of Brazil, and the Sultan—amount- 
ing to $500,000. Of this, $300,000 has been spent 
in building, leaving $200,000 as an endowment 
fund, The grants made by the Government have 
hitherto been about $25,000 a year, but M. Pas- 
teur’s wish is to obtain a sufficiency of subscrip- 
tions so as to render the institute independent of 
the State. Since the middle of 1885, whe n the | 
first two human beings were inoculated, 5,384 per- | 
sons have been similarly treated, and the rate of 
mortality, which was 1.34 during the first year, 
has been reduced to 0.77 in the first half of this 
year—this rate comprising the deaths of persons | 
in whose systems the poison was fairly established 
when they came to be treated. There are now 
twenty similar laboratories—seven in Russia, five 
in Italy, one each in Roumania, Austria, Brazil, | 
Cuba and the Argentine Republic, while two will 
shortly be opened at Chicago and in Malta—-the 
last-named being the first established on British 
soil, 


HARRISON AND MORTON IN 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


HE Harrison mansion at Indianapolis was, dur- 
ing a portion of last week, the centre of such 
genial and courtly hospitality as few hosts can 
equal the President-elect and his wife in dis- 
peusing, and in which the city itself spontaneously 
joined. In response to a cordial invitation, Vice- 
president Morton and Mrs. Morton went on from 
their New York home, arriving in the Indiana 
capital on Wednesday evening, the 1:th instant. 
They remained until Saturday, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing a visit which was declared to be purely social, 
although the call of Senator Quay, towards the 
end of the week, could scarcely have been wholly 
disconnected with politics. The Republican State 
Committee’s meeting was also coincident with the 
visit. 

During their stay, General Harrison’s guests 
had throngs of callers daily, including many of 
the names most prominent socially and otherwise 
in Indianapolis. The general reception, arranged 





by Mayor Denny, was held in one of the public 
halls on Friday. In the afternoon a reception to 
invited guests was given in Mrs. Morton’s honor by 
Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Allen, who live diagonally across 
from General Harrison, in Delaware Street, in 
what is generally considered the finest house in 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Morton usually took a 
drive together in the morning, while the Pres- 
ident-elect and Mr. Morton enjoyed a stroll. One | 
of the sketches forwarded by our artist at Indian- 
apolis gives us a glimpse of a cozy chat in General 
Harrison’s library, where he spends a good por- | 
The general has prac- 
tically done no law work since his nomination. It 
was not until last week, however, that his retire- 
ment from the law firm of Harrison, Miller & 
Elam was announced, and his name disappeared 
from the ‘*shingle.” 





THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


J. C. Henry, of San Diego, Cal., through the 
columns of the Scientific American, suggests a 
novel means of testing the condition of horses’ 
feet. Take a battery or magneto machine, one 
that gives a light current, say such as can only be 
felt with moist hands, Attach one terminal to the 
animal's bit, the otherto the shoe. If the horse 
suffers from the shoe or nails, he will squirm un- 
If there be no irritation, he will pay 
no attention to it. A little electrical science in the 
blacksmith-shops would locate much suffering. 


A NEw Parisian industry is the manufacture of | 
hoar-frost glass, which is covered with feathery 
patterns resembling those naturally produced on 
window-panes in cold weather. The glass is first 
given a ground surface, either by the sand-blast or 
the ordinary method, and is then coated with soft 
varnish, The varnish contracts strongly in drying, 
taking with it the particles of glass to which it 
adheres, and this reproduces very accurately the 
branching ccystals of frost-work. A single coat 
gives a delicate effect, and several coats yicld a 
bold design, 





STEAM-PIPES of copper are now made by electro- 
deposition from sulphate-of-copper solution, The 
pipe is formed on an iron core in the depositing- 
bath, and the deposited copper is pressed by a 


| moving tool while it is deposited, so as to give a | 


fibrous strength to the crystalline copper. After the 
pipe is thus formed, it is subjected to hot steam, 
which expands the copper shell, or pipe, and clears 
off the iron core, thus separating the two, These 
pipes have no joint, and are said to be very strong, 
tests showing that they break with strains of from 
twenty-seven to forty-one tons per square inch. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 
In beatin. Towa, Mother 
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DECEMBER STH 


Norwich, Conun., Professor Forest She »pard, aged 88 | 
years ; in Brooklyn, N. Y., Charles J. Lowrey, the 
well-known lawyer, aged ‘64 years ; in New York, | 
Arthur Crooks, architect ; in New York, Rear-ad- | 
Le Roy, U.8. N., aged 76 years ; 
in Boston, Mass., William Amory, aged 84 years. 
December 9th —In Loc kport, N, Y., James Fer- | 
guson, the noted scholar and chess-player, aged 84 | 
years; in Providence, R, L, George R. Lamb, the | 
actor, aged 42 years; in Boston, Mass., Elisha 
Atkins, the railway milhonaire, aged 76 years ; in 
Albany, N. Y., Edward Henley, of the Morning Exr- 
press, aged 81 years; in Brooklyn, N. Y., Alex- 
ander K. Macmillan, the veteran New York journal- 
int, aged 63 years, December 10th—In Charleston, 
8... Colonel Robert R. Bridgers, aged 71 years, 
December ith — In Newark, N. J., ex-Judge Will- 
iam B. Guild, aged 82 years, December 12th—In 
New York, General James C, Lane, aged 65 years ; 
in New York, Lyman Fisk, aged 58 years. Decem- 
ber 13(h—In Butfalo, N. Y., Dr. H. T. Appleby, the 
well ch homeopathist, aged 48 years ; in Buf- 
falo, , W. R. Davenport, President of the Erie 
Car oo is, aged 57 years; in Hoboken, N. J., 
Jobn H Ln oo proprietor of the Democrat, aged 
34 vears ; in London, England, George Routledge, 
the publisher, aged 70 years, December 144h—In 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Charles L. Mintzer, an Argo- 
N Edward Anthony, of 


naut of “49; in New York, 
the well-known photographic firm, aged 70 vears, 


| Cleveland Electors of 536, 





Al HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue British Parliament will be prorogued on 
the 24th inst. 


Tue House of Representatives has passed the 


Invalid Pension Bill, appropriating #81,758,700. 


Ir is said that no British Minister will be sent to 
this country while Mr. Cleveland remains Pres- 
ident. 

Tue new River and Harbor Bill, just reported 
to the House of Representatives, appropriates 
$11,906,850. 

THE Boating Committee of Yale College has de- 
clined to rowa race with the Cambridge (England) 
University crew in 1889, 


NINE prominent citizens of Crawford County, 


| Ind., have been indicted and arrested in connec- 


tion with the White Cap outrages. 


A Bix. to revive the grade of Lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the United States Army has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 


AccorDING to the estimate of Governor Pierce, 
North Dakota has a population of 250,000 aud tax- 
able property to the value of $75,000,000. 


Tue Baltimore and Obio Railroad has reduced 
the running time of its express trains between 
Philadelphia and Washington to three hours, 


Tue famous Havana cigar factory, the Henry 
Clay, has been sold to an English syndicate for 
$1,650,000. The new proprietors will take imme- 
diate possession. 


THE dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius, constructed 
for the Government by the Messrs. Cramps, of 
Philadelphia, attained a gpeed of 21 47-100 cnots 
an hour on her trial trip, recently. 


SEcRETARY WHITNEY, in a communication to 
Congress, favors the establishme ent of an Army 
and Navy Museum in which to store trophies of 
victories won over foreign enemies. 


Tue great Eaglish race- horse Ormonde, the 
winner of the Derby of 1886, has been sold to an 
American, said to be Senator Hearst, of California, 
for $85,000—the highest price ever paid for a 
stallion. 


Tue United States Government has entered suit 
against various corporations and individuals of 
Eureka, Nev., aggregating about $13,000,000, for 
cutting wood and lumber off of unstrveyed Gov- 
ernment land. . 


THE new cruiser Chicago is to have a costly 
service of silver, to be used when distinguished 
guests are entertained on board. It is to be a gift 
from the people of Chicago, who at first thought 
of giving a handsome library. 


ComPLeETE returns for Presidential Electors in 
West Virginia show an average majority for the 
The vote for the high- 
est Elector on each ticket was as follows : Travers 
(Dem.), 75,588 ; Pollock (Rep.), 75,052. 


THE annual report of the Brooklyn Bridge for 
the year ending December Ist shows that the 
total receipts were $1,012,254, and that 30,331,283 
passengers were carried in the cars, while 2,785,533 
passengers crossed the bridge by the footway. 


Ir is said that an American syndicate, with a 
capital of $50,000,000, has been formed to con- 
struct a railroad in Siberia, and that several for- 
mer and present American diplomatic and con- 
sular agents are interested in the undertaking. 


OrpeErs have been issued directing the vessels 
of the revenue marine on the Atlantic coast to 
cruise along the coast during the season of severe 
weather, for the purpose of affording such aid to 
distressed navigators as their circumstances may 
require, 

THE Pope has addressed a letter to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in the United States, expressing 
great solicitude as to the spiritual welfare of Ital- 
ians in this country, and announcing that priests 
will be sent from Italy to localities inhabited by 
Italian emigrants. 


THE production in the New York Surrogate’s 
Court, last week, of an agreement between the 
Stewart heirs, according to which the great estate 
was to be divided in case Mrs. Stewart's will was 
broken, produced a genuine sensation, and has, 
apparently, prejudiced the case of the contestants. 


A SUBSTANTIAL testimonial fund, obtained mostly 
in and about Boston, has been raised for the Vol- 
unteer Life-saving crew in charge of the veteran 
volunteer, Captain Joshua James, of Hull, Mass., 
which did such heroic and effective work off Nan- 
tasket Beach during the storm of three weeks ago. 
The Massachusetts Humane Society will also deco- 
rate them with medals, 


Tur Maryland police steamer Governor McLane, 
during a desperate fight with the Chesapeake 
oyster-pirates, one day lact week, rammed and 
scuttled two piratical schooners after sweeping 
their decks with grape and canister, took another 
schooner as a prize into port, captured the entire 
crews of the three vessels, and drove four other 
veosels on shore. The number of pirates killed is 
not stated, 


Tue convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held at St. Louis last week, declared in 
favor of agitation for the eight-hour system. The 
report of President Gompers sharply criticised the 
policy of the Knights of Labor, aud declared that 
**the most potent factor to prevent or reduce the 
number of strikes is a well-organized trades-union 
with a full treasury , ready to strike should the ne- 
cessity arise. 


Lorp Raxpoipn CHURCHILL's recent criticism 
upon the British Government for maintaining an 
inadequate force at Snakim has already borne 
fruit. While the Government has persistently 


| denied Lord Randolph's allegations and mani- 


fested great indignation over his unexpected as- 
sault, it has dispatched additional troops to the 
scene of danger, thus backing squarely down 
from its untenable position, 


Tuer London correspondent of the New York 
Times gives, upon * absolutely authentic” author- 
ity, the story of the letters alleged by the Times 
to have been written by Mr. Parnell. It was a 
man named Houston, Secretary of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, who sold them to the Times, 
and who has had general charge since of getting 
up evidence in Ireland for the Times's case. Hous- 
ton seems to be a gullible sort of person. He 
bought the Parnell letters fr ~: Richard Pigott, 
who forged them, Pigott is . notorious Fenian, 
who once owned a newspaper called the Irishman, 
which became the organ of Fenianism for a.short 
time after James Stephens’s paper was s: ised aud 
suppressed, 
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a T ’ FE | . 
or Daybers Echo: 
THE 
Romance OF A Map Race, 
BY 
CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THe MAN Outsrpe,” “ His Misstnc YEARs,”’ “ OF 
Two Evuts,” Erc., Erc. 
CHAPTER X.— (CONTINUED). 
R. ARNOLD ANSON called on Dr. Pillah that 
)) very evening. Mr. Gerald Graeme was not 
at the residence of Peter Pillah that night— 
which was a fortunate thing, I think, for Arnold 
Anson, 
Dr. Pillah was at home. Would he see Dr. An- 
son? The servant did not know; he would find 
out. He went in, leaving the visitor at the door, 


and did not return again, Dr. Pillah himself came | 


in his place. 

Anson could see signs of disturbance in the face 
of the gentleman upon whom he had called, There 
was curiosity. It almost seemed as though there 
were dread. 


meet a stranger ; most of all, he hated to meet a 
physician. Suppose—suppose—he kept nervously 
saying to himself —that this man should have 
something to say of the dead body of a man that 
might have been picked up somewhere—say on 


the shores of the Mississippi River—say a dozen | 


miles or more below Valley Park Academy ? 


There was nothing in Anson’s manner to trouble | 


Pillah more than a sudden advent of any stranger 
would trouble him. Indeed, there was much in the 
face and in the words of his visitor to calm and re- 
assure him. Andas for the name of Arnold Anson 


—he had never heard it before ; as for Arnold | 


Anson’s face, he had never noticed it among the 
corps of servants at Dayber’s Echo. To him, 
Arnold Anson was a new acquaintance—so far as 
he could say. If he had a haunting feeling of 
having seen and known this young man before, it 
was a feeling too vague and immaterial to more 
than dimly rise into consciousaess. He stood and 
looked sharply at his visitor for too few seconds 
for it to seem strange or to be annoying. 

Then he asked him in. 

**T have called on business,” said Dr, Anson, 
when they were seated in the doctor's study, 
‘‘and you must pardon me if I come directly to 
the point. I wish your signature to a document of 
a professional nature. I wish it, if possible, to- 
night. I shall be pleased—if you are disposed to 
grant my request as a matter of professional cour- 
tesy—to convince you that I have had excellent 
medical advantages, and that, though I am young, 
my powers of observation have been well trained, 
and that my judgment is critical and mature. If, 
on the other hand, you are averse to giving the 
benefit of your experience and the weight of your 


Peter Pilkah, himself, had no doubt 
of there being dread in his heart; he hated to | 


, 


‘But, sir, you said—you—you surely said——’ 


that. And I repeat it. She is!” 

‘*But I do not understand——” 

Dr. Anson laughed. 

‘* What is there to understand?” he questioned, 
| sharply ; ‘‘men and women go insane. No one 

lives who may not meet such a fate. And she has, 

As for a reason, need we go further than the 
dreadful fears which Lionel’s will undoubtedly 
| planted in her mind? But Iam too busy to care 
to do more than deal with the facts. Will you join 
with me in certifying to the insanity of this poor 
creature ?” 
‘‘T must go away to-morrow, and——’ 
| “Tt is not late now.” 
‘* And I must use this evening in making certain 
preparations——” 
| ‘An examination of the poor demented woman 
would not occupy much time, or ” — insinuatingly 
| —**you might sign the certificate I have prepared, 
| it being understood between us that I take the 
| entire responsibility, professional and otherwise, 
| and that in indorsing my opinion you only indorse 
my skill, or the skill and judgment of those who 
trained and taught me.” 
| ‘T had—-had rather——’ 
**As you please,” said Dr. Anson, coldly, turn- 
| ing towards the door ; ‘‘ entirely as you please. I 
shall not have to go far to find gentlemen in our 
business who have feelings of courtesy for the 
members of the profession, and of pity for un- 
| fortunates like Mrs. Dayber.” 
‘I was only going to say,” cried Dr. Pillah, 
| hastily, ‘‘ that I had rather defer the matter until 
my return home again, which will be in a week or 
| ten days.” 
| Anson shook his head. 

“That is quite impossible,” he said, decidedly ; 
‘*quite impossible, for several reasons. In the 
first place, Ido not regard it safe to allow her to 
remain in her home for so long a time. Secondly, 
the arrangements I have made for the unfortunate 
lady's detention in a place of safety are such that 
she must be taken away sometime to-morrow.” 
| ‘Tt seems to me you've been rather hurried and 
premature in making your arrangements,” said 
Peter Pillah, half suspiciously, almost hotly, and 
with a searcely vailed sneer in his tones. 

‘*My dear doctor,” said Anson, deprecatingly, 
‘*what would you have? What course would 
seem beyond criticism to you? I know the lady 
must be incarcerated in an insane asylum ; there- 
fore I make all the necessary arrangements for 
her reception and accommodation. I am in the 
employ of Mr. Nathan Dayber. Jam responsible 
to him—to the laws of my country—and to my 
own conscience. Iam not aware of being in any 
way responsible to you. You speak and act as 
though you had some deep personal interest in 
this matter—as though you were anxious to retain 
this mad woman in her home—as though you had 


| 
| 


, 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


authority until you are personally cognizant of all | something to lose in her going —something to 
the facts under consideration, I shall be pleased | 


to give you every opportunity to examine my pa- 
tient.” 

** And tthe case—is——” 

“The case is a very unfortunate one indeea,” 
said Anson, gravely ; ‘‘it is a case of insanity.” 

‘“Tnsanity ? Who? Where?” 

**At Dayber’s Echo.” 

A sudden pallor overspread the features of Dr. 
Peter Pillah. A sudden trembling made itself 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 


felt in all his limbs. For a little, he could not | 


speak. He could hardly think. 
sorry? He could not say. He did not know. But 
he did know that he would have given thousands 
of dollars to have had Prince Prettyman’s deed in 
his possession again for a quarter of an hour. 

He found voice finally. 

** So—Nathan—Dayber—is—is mad—is he ?” he 
stammered. The young doctor smiled in a superior 
sort of way—a most decidedly patronizing and of - 
fensive sort of way. 

“T have heard that you were Lionel Dayber’s 
physician ?” he said. The words were an as- 
sertion ; the tone made them a question. 

Dr. Pillah bowed, the action being made un- 
canny and grotesque by being combined with a 
nervous glance over his shoulder to a part of the 
room where the shadows were darkest. A moment 
later, he rose and seated himself where the light 
was most intense. 

** And I suppose you've got your mind full of a 
sort of half-faith in the vitality of such an absurd 
fear as the dying man manifested, haven’t you?” 

“Why? Why . 

** Because you jump at conclusions. 
than Dayber is mad !” 

**Mr. Nathan Dayber ?” Both men had risen to 
their feet. They stood and looked one another full 





Mrs, Na- 


in the face, straight in the eyes, for many long sec- | 


onds. Pillah’s gaze faltered —wavered—fell away 
from the resolute glance of the younger man. An- 
son’s will kept his eyes as level as a line of charg- 


ing bayonets, as firm and pitiless as Fate itself. | 
Each had learned something of the other in that 


space of a minute or two. What had Arnold An- 
son learned? No matter, now. But Pillah—Pil- 
lah had learned that the man who ever dared say 
**madness " of Nathan Dayber had Arnold Anson 
to placate or vanquish, 


‘No, sir,” said Arnold Anson, quietly, “* Na- | 


than Dayber is not mad. He is not going to be, 
Despite the fears of the man who is dead, he is not 
going to be. In spite of the hopes of any who have 
sought to profit by the terms of Lionel Dayber’s 
will,” he cried, his voice rising in pitch and deepen- 
ing in volume, while he unconsciously moved a step 
or two nearer to the would-be purchaser of Valley 
Park Academy — the man he had followed from 
that institution of learning —* he will not go mad. 
You are an older man than I—a much older man. 


But I have lived long enough to know that it is | 


the unexpected, and not the anticipated, which 
happens. Nathan Dayber is sane ; and he has al- 


ways been sane ; he will live sane ; he will die sane. 
I risk my—imy—well, my reputation, on that.” 


Was he glad, or 


| 


gain in her staying. Were you the physician in 
charge in this case—were you But you are 
not. The details of the management of it are my 
concern solely ; they are none of your business. I 
came here, Dr. Pillah, rather reluctantly—though 
why reluctantly, I will not take time to explain. 
But I expected to be treated as a gentleman. I 
supposed you would not be unwilling to sce Mrs. 
Dayber, to judge for yourself regarding her con- 
dition, and to say over your signature what opin- 
ion you had formed. It seems I was mistaken. I 
regret having forced my acquaintance upon you. 
Believe me, sir, I shall not meet you again if I can 
avoid it. Good-evening, and- e 

**Confound it all!” ejaculated the old doctor, 





| gruffly. ‘* Will you keep still long enough to let 


,me see that wretched document ?” 

“With pleasure, doctor,” said Anson, with a 
smile, producing it as he spoke. 

The older man made a pretense of reading it, 
but it was scarcely more than that. Then he took 
his pen, and wrote at the bottom, ‘* Peter Pillah, 
Fy : 

** Good-evening,”’ said Dr. Pillah, roughly, as he 
gave the paper to Anson. 

‘*Good - evening, and thank you,” responded 
Anson, a8 he put the paper in his pocket and left 
the room and the house. 

**Lose? Gain? Oh, the fool! The weak old 
fool'” said Arnold Anson, as soon as he was fairly 
outside the door of Dr, Pillah’s house, agd alone. 
“Does he think he can go over such a road as 





this to Dayber’s Echo? A thousand times no, 
though he owned Valley Park Academy a million 
| times over. The keenest brain of them all may 
soon cool itself behind the bars of a mad-house ; 
the sharpest eyes may shed so many tears as to 
dim their power forever ; the voice most dreaded 
will be silent to-morrow—silent because it will not 
| trust itself to speak. And then— what then? 
| That I'll defy vo the last the man who has signed 
| his name to a lie ; that I will keep him out of Day- 
ber’s Echo, and keep Nathan in, and rule the 
grand old estate in my own way ; that I sill keep 
| Nathan’s secret, and that Mande shall; that I 
| will marry when I am ready, and that Maude 
must; that I will shut myself away from the so- 
ciety IT love, from the travel I crave, from the 
ranks and honors I might win, and from the more 
than sufficient money I might honestly earn ; 
that I will content myself with being the jailer of 
a man I fear—and a married tyrant over a woman 
I can barely tolerate. And for what? For what, 
O God? For Dayber’s Echo. Thatisall. Born 
into my life, to curse and ruin it, as a taste for 
alcohol is born in luckier men, this awful passion 
| for that from which every conclusion of my judg- 
ment shrinks appalled dominates and rules my 
every feeling. I shall give all—all—for Dayber’s 
Echo, I wonder why! O God, I wonder why !” 
** I've done it, and there’s no going back from it 
now, even if I wished to do so,” said Dr, Peter 
| Pillah, walking into his Jonely sleeping - room, 
when Anson had gone, and addressing his re- 
marks to his other self as he saw it reflected from 











his mirror there. ‘I'd like to know whether the 


“That Mrs. Dayber is insane? Yes, I did say | young fellow believed my hesitancy was actuated 


by high moral motives or not. He had keen eyes, 
and good ones, not so much unlike my own, on 
the whole, though I found mine weaker than his, 
I'd be pleased to know whether they looked deep 
enough to see that the only two questions which 
troubled me were Policy and Safety. Was it best 
to send the woman away? Undoubtedly. If it 
ever becomes necessary to deal unpleasantly with 
Mr. Nathan, it will be decidedly better to have 
Mrs. Nathan out of the way. Only — unless it 
happens that Dr. Anson was telling the truth—I 
shall always regret that I didn’t think of the 
scheme for myself; one has so much more con- 
fidence in a plan if he understands fully how and 
why it became a plan at all. I don’t quite under- 
stand what object the young fellow has in the 
work he is doing ; I presume it’s some black-mail- 
ing scheme. Very well, I shall allow him to go on 
for as long a time as he is of use to me, after 
which he comes to the end of his rope ; the im- 
pudent puppy, to dare talk to me as he did!” 

He took a turn or two up and down his room, 
Then he came and stood before the huge looking- 
glass again, and continued his address to his sec- 
ond self, 

‘*Lose? Gain? Oh, the fool! The weak young 
fool! Has he dared think that he can find a road 
to lead him to the goodly heritage of Dayber’s 
Echo? The idea seems preposterous—absurd— 
impossible—and yet I was haunted by it all the 
time he was here.” 

He leaned nearer the glass, looked into the very 
eyes of his mirrored semblance, and scarcely more 
than whispered the rest of what he had to say : 

‘*I—I wonder what connection he has with this 
dark problem which shadows my life? I wonder 
what interest he has in it? I wonder when and 
where I ever saw any one so marvelously like him 
for it to be possible for me to think that I knew 
him years ago—many, many years ago ?” 


* * * * * * 
Dr. Arnold Anson's plans had been well made. 
Fate seemed determined that everything should 


go without the least jar or friction. Two men, 
and gentlemanly young fellows enough, arrived at 
Dayber’s Echo on the morning following his in- 
terview with Dr. Pillah. Fortunately—fortunately 
from the stand-point of the plotter against the 
peace of the house of Dayber—they arrived during 
the temporary absence of Mrs. Dayber. So Anson 
had an immediate interview with them, unwatched 
and unquestioned. So, equally unwatched and 
unquestioned, might Nathan Dayber have con- 
versed with them—had it not suited Arnold An- 
son’s purposes to order things otherwise. 

These two young men were employés of the 
aristocratic and expensive retreat—but none the 
less a safe and secure one—to which it had been 
decided to send Mrs, Dayber. They were trusty, 
true and tried. They belonged to that dangerous 
class of men who are the possessors of that most 
dangerous of all acquisitions—a little knowledge. 
They had had enough of experience with insane 
people and their ways to fill their alert minds 
with suspicion, caution, watchfulness, They had 
learned to see the most remarkable of mental ab- 
errations in the most unsuspected of individuals, 
They had learned to watch very patiently for the 
peculiar form of madness which might afflict a 
patient to manifest itself—to wait in faith, de- 
spite angry protests or pathetic pleas. But one 
thing, at least, they had not learned : They could 
not say of Sanity, in the case of healthy minds 
dowered with it, ‘Ir 1s ; to wait for mental lapse 
is to wait forever !” 

These two young men had tender hearts. . They 
had a chivalrous love for women. No one who 
ever came under their care could complain of im- 
patience or abuse. They were as gentle, I doubt 
not, as the young woman who had come with 
them, but who had waited at a turn in the drive, 
because she ‘‘couldn’t bear to see the poor lady 
take leave of her family.” They would have re- 
lieved distress ; they would have comforted sor- 
row ; they would have fought, if need be, for in- 
nocence and virtue. But this they would not— 
could not— do: They would believe nothing of 
protest or denial said to them by one whom law 
and medicine had pronounced insane. For the 
purposes of such a man as Arnold Anson—these 
two good young men were as safe as any in the 
world, For the needs of Mrs. Dayber—they were 
as hopelessly unapproachable as could possibly 
have been found. 

Mrs. Dayber came in. Her husband met her in 
the hall. Anson had insisted that he should not 
be present when his wife was informed of the 
fate in store for her. He did not dare risk the 
wreck to his plans which he felt would be likely to 
come because of the old man’s presence. 

But this meeting in the hall Anson had not 
foreseen. Probably he could not have prevented 
it if he had foreseen it. Perhaps he would not 
have tried. 

Nathan took his wife in his arms. He held her 
close to his breast. Kisses and ‘tears alike fell in 
pitiful profusion upon her upturned face, He 
muttered, brokenly, ** Poor old darling ; poor old 

old old 2 

Then he turned and left her, and hurried away 
to his own sleeping-room up-stairs, 

Anson followed him, He looked softly in upon 
the weeping man. He took the key noiselessly 
from the inside of the door, He inserted it on 
the outside. He locked the old man in. ‘Then he 
smiled to himself ; the hardest half of his task— 
the riskiest half—was done. 

Mrs, Dayber stood at the foot of the stairs, in 
the wide hall, as Anson came down. Her hands 
were clasped tightly and agonizedly over her heart. 
Her face was as pale as death. She was looking at 
the two men, seen through the door which opened 
into her drawing-room, and at their carriage, wait- 
ing for them outside, An awful fear was tugging 
at her heart-strings—clutching at her brain. 

Lionel—her lame Lionel—came limping in. She 





saw him coming, and turned her tell-tale face 
aside in season to save his sensitive soul from the 
pain her suffering would have caused him. He 
crept slowly and laboriously up the stairs, and 
disappeared in his own room. 

Maude came in, slowly and sad-faced, but trying 
to step more quickly, because of her mother’s 
presence, and endeavoring to find heart to sing a 
line or two of some old joyous song. She saw her 
mother’s face—turned aside too tardily to escape 
a daughter’s loving scrutiny—and so came and 
stood by her—scarcely less pale than she. 

‘*Oh, sir,” cried the woman, laying her hand 
impulsively on Anson’s arm, “you have not lied 
to me, have you? Say you have not lied to me, 
and——” 

She paused. One moment she told herself that 
it was the suddenly remembered presence of her 
daughter—her daughter who did not knew, and 
who must not even be allowed to suspect unless 
her fears proved true—that had sealed her lips ; 
the next instant she knew, with a more sickening 
fear than had been hers before, that it was some- 
thing in the eyes of this man that had made her 
cease. She caught her breath. She leaned against 
the wall for support. All the universe seemed 
reeling and rocking. 

** Oh, sir, for God's sake, what is it?” she cried. 

‘*Madam,” he said, his voice kind, his manner 
gentle, and all his face, except his devilish eyes, 
full of a tender solicitude, ‘it will doubtless be 
but for a short time—perhaps only a month or two 
—but you—your mind—needs rest—and——” 

‘*Man—man !" she cried ; ‘‘do you mean—you 
surely cannot mean—that—that——” 

She paused for breath. The two young men, 
pity showing in their faces and manner, and one 
of them with a suspicion of tears in his eyes— 
came out hastily, and stood near her in the hall. 

“That you are not quite yourself,” said Anson, 
gently, ‘‘and that your husband and myself have 
arranged for you to have the best of care, and——” 

She put up her hand with so imperative a gest- 
ure that le paused in spite of herself. She bowed 
her head upon her breast. She stood there think- 
ing—thinuking—thinking. 

Was she mad? Wasshe? The idea was new to 
her—as new as it would be to any of us, my dear 
reader, if some one were to come in and say that 
we had wandered outside the paths of sanity and 
safety. And yet—might it not be? 

‘*AmI mad ?” she said to herself; ‘‘or is this 
some hideous nightmare from which I shall awake 
in the morning ? Or is it only a baseless and cruel 
lie? Have I worried about the estate, and abont 
Nathan, until my mind is unbalanced? Has all I 
have thought I have heard and seen amiss in my 
husband’s life been only my imagination? Have 
his moody ways been caused only by his fears for 
me? Is he well, strong, wise? Am I the one who 
has gone a-wreck? It—-it may be. I do not know ; 
God knows. Has this gentieman been uniformly 
kind and faithful? Have J been the one he has 
watched ?” 

Her daughter fell against her, and slipped— 
slipped—slipped—until she lay unconscious at her 
feet. She did not stoop to raise her, to care for 
her, or to caress her. She only raised her head, 
looked Anson in the face, and asked one imperi- 
ous question. 

**Who says I am mad?” she demanded. 

**My poor woman,” said Anson, soothingly, ‘I 
say 80. And Nathan Dayber says so.” 

‘** II suppose I may say good-by—or farewell— 
to Nathan ?” she queried. 

**No,” said Anson, an icy tone in his voice which 
had not been there before ; ‘* you said that a little 
while ago. It must do you, madam.” 

“But, sir, I did not know—did not understand 
that-——_” 

“Well, what of it? He did.” 

“My children? My boy? My daughter?” 

Anson nodded meaningly to the two men. They 
came nearer, and stood close beside her on either 
hand, 

**We cannot wait for you to part with the boy,” 
he said ; ‘‘ it would only excite and injure you. As 
for the girl——” 

But the mother knelt and pressed her lips to the 
unconscious ones of her daughter, without waiting 
for any man’s permission, 

‘Ts it true,” she said, dazedly, as she rose to her 
feet again, “that you can shut me up at your 
pleasure, without examination by another, or any 
chance for defense on my part ?” 

“Tt is true that two physicians can decide you 
insane,” said Anson, *‘ and that the law recognizes 
their testimony as valid. It is true that two phy. 
sicians have——” 

“And the other—the other ” she cried. 

One of the young men, a rash and foolish young 
man, glanced at the document which constituted 
his legal warrant for this dastardly outrage, and 
answered the lady's question before Arnold Anson 
could prevent. 

‘*Peter Pillah, M.D.,” he said. 

A look of womanly resignation flashed into the 
face of Mrs. Dayber—and remained there. She 
thanked the young man, took his arm, and spoke 
a sentence or two, ‘Tam ready,” she said, and 
all heard her ; do you wonder that Arnold Anson 
bent nearer, eager to catch the next words? Do 
you marvel that he would have given much to 
have had her say them over again, when he found 
them too feeble for his sharpened senses? ‘ / 
think I understand !” were the unheard words she 
had uttered. 

“Tam not mad; lam not mad; thank God, I 
am not mad,” she was saying to herself, as she 
went out of the broad front door of Dayber’s 
Echo, down the huge stone steps, and on to where 
the carriage stood ; ‘and they shall not drive me 
mad! Twill not speak ; I will not trust myself to 
speak, They have silenced me. But let them all 
beware. They may call me moody and sullen, if 
they like; no matter; I shall neither deny nor 
protest nor complain, For the sake of my hus- 
band, my daughter, my crippled son—I will be 
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silent and watchful ; for the sake of my woman- 
hood, and vengeance in God’s own good time, I 
will be patient. I will win—I will win ; I will not 
let life go till I win. Against them ali will I pit a 
craftiness that the cunning of insanity never even 
counterfeited. In the day of my freedom I shall 
see that it goes hard with those who have wronged 
me, 

The carriage rattled down the drive, stopped to 
take in the young woman waiting at the turn in 
the road, and then dashed on again—dashed on 
until its wheels no longer disturbed the mournful 
voice of the Autumn wind—on until the dusty 
cloud that followed it merged into the rainy cloud 
which was creeping up from the horizon towards 
which it had gone. 

In the hall, anxious servants labored to bring 
sense and life back to Maude. 

In his room, Lionel sat shaking with a mute and 
nameless terror. 

At his window, Nathan gazed down the empty 
road where the carriage had gone, and moaned 
weakly : ‘* Poor sweetheart—poor sweet—sweet-— 
dar—darling—poor—poor— poor Fr 

And away among the trees, down on his knees 
among the jagged rocks, his hands pulling at his 
hair, was Arnold Anson. ‘*I—I can never, never 
ando it, I think,” he groaned ; ‘‘and I know I 
never, never will. Why? Why? Why?” 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED STATES AND HAYTI. 


THE United States steamers Galena and Yantic 

sailed from the Brooklyn Navy Yard for Port- 
au-Prince, Hayti, on Wednesday of last week. They 
go together, under the command of Rear-admiral 
Luce, to enforce the Government’s demand for the 
release of the Haytian Republic, held by the forces 
of the Légitime Provisional Government in one of 
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HAYTI.— THE PALACE OF THE 


ihe southern ports of the Black Republic. This 
steam-ship was captured by the Haytian war-ship 
Dessalines early in November. The Légitime peo- 
ple have also a somewhat formidable ram called 
the Toussaint L’ Ouverture. It was the Toussaint 
which was lately reported as having collided with 
the German steamer Cremone, causing the lattcr 
to be taken into Port-au-Prince in a sinking condi- 
tion. The harbor of Port-au-Prince was supposed 
to be closed, but a dispatch from United States 


Consul Goutier, at Cape Haytien, to the Secretary | 


of State, dated November 10th, says there has been 
no effective blockade at that port, as no vessel has 
been stationed off there. A vessel has, however, 
been cruising between there and Fort Liberty. 
He says that six barks and eight schooners have 
entered Cape Haytien since October 16th, when 
the alleged blockade was established, which is am- 
ple proof that no effective blockade ever existed. 
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of the Galena and Yantic, show an animation that 
has rarely been seen there since war times. The 
Galena carries one 8-inch and one 60 - pound 
breech-loading converted rifles and six 9 - inch 
Dahlgrens. She also has a secondary battery of 
two 20-pound howitzers, one 3-inch breech-loading 
rifle, one half-pound howitzer, two Gatling guns 
and a quantity of small-arms. The Yantic is 
equally well equipped, and both vessels carry coal 
enough to be independent of Haytian supplies. 
Other pictures give views of Port-au-Prince, in- 
cluding one of the palace occupied by the late 
General Salomon as President of Hayti. 


AT A GERMAN SOCIETY FESTIVAL. 

OME pictorial reminiscences are given, on page 
h 321, of a festive reunion of one of New York's 
leading German social and musical organizations, 
Teutonic types as fine as Piloty or Kaemmerer 
ever painted are to be seen in this joyous assem- 
blage of German men, and everything in the sur- 
roundings, exercises and material comforts en- 
joyed here is in the spirit of the Fatherland. An 
heroic tenor from the Metropolitan German Opera 
sings Wagner’s noble settings of the Niebelungen- 
lied ; the mead of the Northiand gods is replaced 
by foaming beer, drunk not from horns, but from 
equally capacious glasses, which ever and anon 
are raised aloft to the heart-resounding cry of 
‘Prost!’ So float the hours away as on a spark- 
ling amber river beneath a sky of tobacco-smoke, 
until at the auf wiedersehen the genial departing 
guest is in a mood to take most affectionate leave 
or everybody and everything, even to the bronze 
griffin that upholds the lamps. 


WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN BOSTON. 
(Continued from page 320.) 
informed that she had voted the Democratic ticket. 
Then she asked the inspector to open the box, that 
she might take out the ballot and substitute the 
one she intended voting. This little request the 
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PRESIDENT, AT PORT-AU-PRINCE, 


inspector refused to grant. She argued in vain, 
and then gave it up, sat down and cried. 

The Sun tells of an inquisitive and suspicious 
Beacon Hill lady who wanted to understand the 
mechanism of the ballot-box before depositing her 
ballot. ‘* What does the bell ring for ?” she asked. 
The warden told her, ‘* What do the numbers in 
the front mean?” Again an answer. ‘* Where 
does my vote go when you turn the crank?” The 
warden looked at her askance, but finally told her, 
| after which she carefully placed her maiden (she 
| was forty) vote in the slip, watched it disappear, 
| looked at the figures to sco if she had been added 
to the number, and went away content. 


THE New Mayor. 


Mr. Thomas Norton Hart, the Mayor-elect of 
Boston, whose portrait we give, was born on Janu- 
ary 20th, 1829, at North Reading, Mass. His father 





HAYTI.— THE BEL-AIR QUARTER 

While the 
prepared for 
is not at all 


Galena and the Yantie are amply 
any emergency which may arise, it 
probable that any warlike procedure 


will be necessary in order to secure the release | 


of the captive steam-ship. President Légitime, in- 
trenched in the capital, is no doubt sufticiently 


occupied with the revolutionary force from the | 
northern part of the island, under Generals Hyp- | 
polite and Papillon, who refuse to recognize his | 


government, If he does not voluntarily surrender 
the steamer, it will be taken by force. 

The scenes in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, which 
our artists sketched just previous to the sailing 





OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, THE CAPITAL, 


| was a farmer ; his mother, a woman of great re- 
tinement, was of the Nortons of Royalston. 
Hart's grandfather on his mother’s side, Major 
John Norton, fought in the Revolutionary War. 
| When a mere stripling, young Hart went to Boston 
to earn his living. 
Boston store, Mr. Hart returned to his native town 
to complete such an education as could then be had 
in a country school, but finally returned to Boston, 
| more than forty years ago, and entered a hat, cap 


| 


and fur store on Hanover Street. In 1850 he en- 
| tered the wholesale and retail store of Philip A. 
| Locke, on Dock Square. In 1855 he was admitted 


| by an Irish 








Mr. | 


After a short experience in a | 


as partner ; the business was transferred to Elm 
Street, the firm name being changed to Philip A. 
Locke & Co. Ina few years the annual sales ex- 
ceeded a million. In 1860, Mr. Hart founded the 
house of Hart, Taylor & Co. his firm, also de- 
voted to the hat, cap and fur business, rose to be 
the greatest of its kind in New England. The firm 


a 


of Hart, Taylor & Co. did not formally dissolve | 


until 1885. Mr. Hart's exceptional success in busi- 
ness brought him in contact with many people, 
and in 1878 he yielded to the importunities of his 
Worcester Street neighbors to enter the Common 
Council, where he served in 1879, 1880 and 1881 ; 
in 1882, 1885 and 1886 he served as Alderman, rep- 
resenting at first the South End, then the Fifth 
Aldermanic District. Since retiring from active 
business Mr. Hart has assumed the Presidency of 
the Mount Vernon National Bank, and brought it 
up to a good degree of prosperity. In politics he 
has always maintained the principle of national 
unity and union, also the principle of national 
protection, of free public-schools, and of equal 
rights for all American citizens without making 
a distinction of race, color, nation or creed. Con- 
trary to his wishes, Mr. Hart was nominated for 
Mayor in 1886,and renominated in 1887, In his 
letter cecepting the nomination this year, he de- 
clared : 4 pledge myself, if elected Mayor of 
Boston, to administer its affairs faithfully, hon- 
estly, according to law, and for the benefit of the 
whole people, without discrimination on account 
of creed or color, nativity or party. A public 
officer has but one duty to perform—to serve all 
people alike. The offices of the city should be 
taken out of partisan politics. The public service 
should be improved. The finances of the city 
should be reformed. The law limiting our city 
debt and taxes should be enforced to the letter.” 
Such is, in brief, the record of Thomas N. Hart, 
whom the people of Boston are glad to trust, 





FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tue authorities of Berlin have seized thousands 
of Zola’s works, which were shipped there from 
England. 


Ir is proposed to hold thanksgiving services in 
all churches, at 9 a.m., throughout the country on 
April 30th next, the centennial anniversary of the 
inauguration of Washington as President. 


Ir is stated that the Emperor William is writ- 
ing a narrative of the events of his recent visit 
to the northern capitals, which will be published 
together with the wood-cuts of sketches made by 
himself and the artist Salzmann, 


REPRESENTATIVE BurreRwoRTH has introduced 
in the House a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to negotiate with reference to the unity 
and assimilation with the United States of the 
Dominion of Canada, or of one or more of the 
Provinces thereof. 

A SENSATION has been caused by the Pope's re- 
fusal to bless medals and reliquaries sent to Rome 

sriest, who intended them for dis- 
tribution in Froleaa. The Pope sternly said: ‘I 
cannot bless them. The people of Ireland are dis- 
obedient. They seem to prefer the gospel of Dillon 
and O’Brien to the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


ONE HUNDRED of Denver's leading business men 
will attend the inauguration of President Harri- 
son. A feature of their appearance at the na- 
tional capital will be that they will wear the regu- 
lation cowboy costume. They will also obtain 
chaperarjas that have been in actual service. The 
club has secured the Cowboy Band of Dodge City. 





QUEEN Vicroria has effected retrenchments in | 
her household expenses, which have resuited in a | 


saving of $150,000 yearly, which Her Majesty puts 
in her private purse. The Radicals intend to in- 
sist on an inspection of the royal household ac- 
counts when the application is made to Parlia- 
ment for a provision for the childen of the Prince 
of Wales. 

Tue London Standard has reason to believe 
that a letter received at Suakim from Osman 
Digma announced that the Mahdi’s troops had at 
length been successful ; that Emin Pasha had held 
out bravely, but his men mutinied and delivered 
him, with a white traveler, supposed to be Stan- 
ley, to the Mahdist leader. Digma sends proofs 
tending to support the truth of his assertions. 


A FREIGHT train composed of eighteen cars, the 
contents of which are to equip a wholesale dry- 
goods house at Tacoma, Washington Territory, left 
Jersey City by the Erie Railway on the 7th instant. 
The train is the largest running such a distance, 
2,500 miles, known in the annals of railway service, 
and its departure was watched with interest by a 
large crowd of railroad men. It is expected to 
reach its destination about Christmas Day. 


Tue year 1888 has eclipsed all records of annual 
production, shipments, sales and smallness of sur- 
plus during the 32 years of iron-ore producing in 
the Lake Superior region. The production ex- 
ceeded that of 1887, known as the big year, by 
5 per cent., the sales nearly 60 per cent., and at 
the close of navigation only 167,300 tons remain 
unsold at lower lake ports. 
from Lake Superior ports during 1888 aggregated 
about 5,000,000 gross tons, 


Ir is proposed to extend the Civil-service Rules 
and Regulations so as to include the railway mail 
service. The service now contains about 5,200 
officers and clerks, all of whom, with the exception 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
THE abdication of King Milan of Servia is now 
considered certain at St. Petersburg. 


Hon. M. C. Burier has been re-elected United 
States Senator from South Carolina for the full 
term of six years. 


Mr. GLApsTONE in a recent letter says that only 
the kindlest feeling ever prevailed between John 
Bright and himself. 


Emreror WILuiAM has renewed his grandfa- 
ther’s order that none of the imperial servants 
shall wear a mustache. 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus F. Knicut, of Lancaster, Pa., 
has been elected Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Milwaukee. 


Lapy Saispury heads a movement to present 
Mrs. Phelps, the American Minister’s wife, with a 
souvenir of her stay in London. 


A BANQUET in honor of O. 8. Straus, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Turkey, was recently given at the 
Imperial Palace in Constantinople. 


Ir is semi-officially announced that Mr. Thur- 
man has finally retired from politics, and that he 
will not run for United States Senator. 


Mr. Cuauncry M. Depew thinks that, of all the 
appointments in the gift of the Government, the 
mission to England is by far the mosé attractive. 


Ir is stated that the trouble between General 
Boulanger aud his wife will be amicably settled, 
Mme. Boulanger having consented to return to 
her husband. 


Tue health of Senator Beck, of Kentucky, has 
somewhat improved, but it is not probable that he 
will be able to return to his duties during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


Tue election of General Cluseret to the French 
Chamber of Deputies is contested on the ground 
that he is an American citizen, he having become 
naturalized and served in the Northern Army. 


Mr. M. Corry, a well-known resident of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., won enough money in betting on Harri- 
son’s election to warrant his inviting 1,300 of his 
friends, including the entire State Legislature, to 
dine with him. 


Tue Empress of Russia has not recovered from 
the shock caused to her nerves by the recent rail- 
road accident in which she so nearly lost her life. 
She cannot sleep, and grave fears are entertained 
that her health has been permanently injured. 


Captain Isaac Bassett, Assistant Door-keeper 
of the United States Senate, and one of the land- 
marks of Washington, celebrated on the 5th inst. 
his fifty-seventh year of service to the Senate. 
Ile was pers at the personal solicitation of 
Daniel Webster. 


FatTwHer WILuIAM J. Larkin, of Chicago, Il., has 
been appointed by the President to the position of 
Post Chaplain in the Army. With tums appoint- 
ment the chaplains’ corps of the army, of thirty 
members, will comprise three representatives of 
the Catholic Church. 


MapaME Patti's recent performances in Paris 
of Juliette, in Gounod’s opera, were highly suc- 
cessful, and the diva promised to return, a8 soon 
as her English engagements would permit, to re- 
sume the rd/e in which the composer insists that 
no other living prima-donna will do. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL will leave England 
for South America during the last week in Jannu- 
ary, and will not return till the middle of May. 
He will visit the principal towns of Chili and Peru, 
remaining some time at Tarapaca, Iquique, as well 
as at other of the principal places in the realm of 
nitrate, 

Proressor WILLARD Fiske, formerly Librarian 
of Cornell University, in whose favor the long con- 
test over his wife’s will has just been decided, is 
living with his aged mother in the palace just out- 
side of Florence which the late George P. Marsh 
oveupied part of the time while he was our Minis- ~ 
ter to Italy. 


Henry GEORGE sailed for home from England on 
the Htruria on the 8th inst. A throng of friends 
escorted him to the steamer, and cheered him as he 
started on the voyage, and he promised to return 
next March. His land-tax doctrines have made 
wonderful progress in England since he was there 
five years ago. 


Mr. SpurGEon’s health is being greatly bene- 
fited by his sojourn at Mentone. His supporters 
in the London Baptist Association have broken 
their connection with the Baptist Union, Twenty- 
two ministers, including Spurgeon, have retired 
on the ground that the Union opens the door to 
members who do not hold the cardinal principles 
of Evangelical faith. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT HARRISON, in reply to a cor- 
respondent in New-Castle-Under-Lyme, England, 


| wrote recently that ‘it has been accepted by some 


The total shipments | 


of the General Superintendent and his Assistant, | 


will be brought within the classified service. 
not proposed te require clerks now in the service 
to pass an examination in order to retain their 
positions, but their efticiency will be periodically 
tested by a practical examination. 


It is | 


Mr. Burier, of South Carolina, has introduced | 


in the United States Senate a joint resolution 
proposing a Constitutional Amendment making 
the Presidential term six years, the President to 
to be ineligible for re-election. There are a num- 
ber of Senators who favor this proposition, Sena- 
tor Blair has introduced a Bill providing that 
there shall be established throughout the United 
States bureaus of information relating to employ- 


ment, occupations, wants, means of livelihood ane | 


homes, 

An interesting relic has been received at the 
Washington Navy Department. It is a section, 
about three feet in length, of one of the timbers 
of the San Pablo, one of the ships which com- 
posed the famous Spanish Armada, which sailed 
to conquer England 350 years ago. The San Pabio 
was one of the ships which escaped, She was 
afterwards renamed Navio Soberano, and after 


| 


several cruises was wrecked on the coast, near | 


Santiago de Cuba, where the hulk now lies buried 
in the mud, 


of my relatives who have given study to the sub- 
ject, that our family has descended from General 
Thomas Harrison, an officer in Cromwell's army.” 
He added that he had never troubled himself to 
make a personal examination of the evidence. 


JEAN MANGOLD, the poet of Alsace, who has just 
dicd at Colmar at the age of seventy-two years, 
was equally famous as a manufacturer of putés de 
foie gras and as a composer in the Colmarian dia- 
lect of verses, satires and consedies which found 
their way into every hamlet. His vaudeville, ** La 
Triple Noce dans la Vallée des Balais,” with music 
by Weckeslin, counted its runs at Colmar and 
Strassburg by the hundred nights, 


QurEN NATALIE has bought a large estate near 
Warsaw, and appears to be resigning herself to 
her divorced state, She has left Bucharest, and 
will spend the Winter in the Crimea, The Russians 
have already shown towards her evidence of sym- 
pathy, which, she hopes, may eventually result in 
her being revenged for her husband's cruelty. 
The Empress has put at her disposal a palace, and 
the Emperor has gone ont of his way to show his 
disapproval of King Milan’s course, 


THE President-elect is subjecte | to the extra 


ordeal of being overwhelmed w h advice and 
criticism upon Cabinet selection which he has 
never made and vever thought “aking. Large 


numbers of such letters pour in upon General 
Harrison every day, He cannot undertake to ex- 
slain to each of these many letter-writers that they 
Soon been misled by false reports, The simple 
truth is, as has been stated repeatedly, no man 
has yet had the offer of a Cabinet porition, 
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MICHIGAN. —HON. JAMES M‘MILLAN, THE COMING UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


SEE PAGE 315, 


THE CHAMPION CARRIER - PIGEON, 


HE show of carrier-pigeons, held at the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair, under the auspices of the 
Federation of the American Homing Pigeon Fan- 
ciers, has attracted much attention from the pub- 
Ne. The show embraced some six hundred birds, 
all possessing records. Conspicuous among them 
was the famous bird Montgomery, which made the 
remarkable flight of 1,051 miles, from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., to Fall River, Mass., the best ever re- 
corded, ‘There was also shown Sergeant Dunne, 
whose record is 884 miles, and a cage of birds 
hatched this year which possess the distinction of 
being the only birds in the world so young possess- 
ing a record of 400 miles, 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN BOSTON, 


( VER twenty thousand women of Boston made | lution. 


up their minds, before the recent municipal 


election there, that, under the prevailing condition | 
of things, it was their duty as well as their privi- | 


lege to yote on the School Committee question, 
Accordingly, they registered to the number above 
mentioned, electioneered like men, and cast a pro- 
portionately heavy ballot, on Tuesday of last week 
depositing between 16,000 and 17,000 of the total 
vote of 67,000. The result was that the Demo- 
cratic Mayor of the last five years, Hugh O’Brien, 
was defeated, by a plurality of over 1,700 votes, by 
Thomas N. Hart, his unsuccessful opponent of last 
year ; and the Republican School ticket was elected 
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CILY,—THE CARRIER-PIGEON 


almost complete. It was unquestionably the school 
and race questions that brought about the revo- 
The removal of Swinton’s unsectarian 
text-book of history from the public schools caused 
a great agitation several months ago, and this 
agitation had been kept up at a fever-heat since 
that time ; a committee of one hundred, an anti- 
Catholic faction, an activity among the independ- 
ents, arffl women voters, all having great effect. 
These elements opposed O’Brien. 

The sight of a feminine army marching upon 
the polls was a novel and stirring one for Boston, 
It was demonstrated beyond dispute that a large 
number of women can vote at an election where 
there is the highest degree of local excitement, 
and where the * heelers” are everywhere at work 
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SHOW AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE—THE CHAMPION BIRD 
** MONTGOMERY. ”’ 


doing their utmost for their men, and yet escape 
insult and be sure of respectful treatment. At 
every voting precinct in the city women workers 
were present all day, well supplied with tickets and 
‘* stickers,” and tried to steer the army of women 
voters correctly. The West End is the great negro 
settlement of the city, and at the Phillips Street 
polling-place the colored women were out in force. 
They seemed to show quite as much aptitude as 
the white women who came, though the women of 
both races were very apt to become flustered when 
they approached the ballot-box. One distressing 
instance is mentioned, A well-dressed woman ac- 
cepted a proffered ballot, and straightway placed 
it in the ballot-box. A imoment later she was 
(Continued on page 319.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS,—-THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION 1N BOSTON, DECEMBER 11TH— THE OLD-STYLE CANVASSER AND THE NEW. 
FROM A SKETCH By A, B. SHUTE, 
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1, NIEBELUNGEN SONG, «= A CARD-PARTY, 


AN EVENING 


AT A LEADING 


FROM SKETCHES D7 


WA 


GERMAN SOCIAL 


CLUB 


A STAFF ARTIST,—SEE PAGE 319, 
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FUN. 
Get the best and the cheapest. Satvation OU 
relieves in the twinkling of an eye. 25c. 
A million Americans use Dr, BuLL’s Couecu SYRuP, 
Other nations in proportion. 25 cts. 


EXASPERATED Motuer —* You good-for-nothing 
little brats! You made so much noise, I couldn’t 
hear myself speak when Mrs. Smith was here 
Which oae of you shall I spank first?’ Zommy 
“Take Emma. Ladies are always served first.”’— 
Texas Siftings. 


TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON 


Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Tue holiday tour to Washington for the teach- 
ers of Brooklyn, New York, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick and Trenton, by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, presents a most attractive mode of 
spending a few days of the holiday season. The 
special train conveying the teachers, under the 
supervision of the company’s tourist agent and 
chaperon, will leave New York, December 26th, at 
11:00 a.m.; Jersey City, 11:20; Newark, 11:34; 
New Brunswick, 12:04 noon ; and Trenton, 12:34 
P.M., arriving in Washington about 5:00 p.m. Con- 
necting-boat will leave Brooklyn 10:30 A4.m. Round- 
trip tickets, including railway fare, meals en route 
in both directions, and hotel accommodations in 
Washington, will be sold at $12. The returning 
special train will leave Washington at 3:00 p.m. on 
the 28th. For itineraries and detailed informa- 
tion, address 8. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, 849 
Broadway, New York. 


ip = . 7 

$5,000 in Prizes 
Is offered by the publishers of Turk Youtu’s Com- 
PANION for the best short stories, There are three 
prizes of $1,000 each, three of $750 each, and three 
of $250 each. No other paper pays so liberally to 
obtain the very best matter forits subscribers. The 
publishers will send a circular on receipt of astamp, 
giving the conditions of this offer. THe Companion 
has Two Million Readers a week. Every family 
should take it. Any new subscriber who sends 
$1.75 now, will receive it free to January 1, 1889, 
and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes 


dandruff, and invigorates the action of the capil- 
laries in the highest degree. 


SUCCESS. 











Ir success be the true test of merit, it is a settled 
fact that “Brown's Bronchial Troches” have no 
equal for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds and 
Throat troubles. Sold only in boxes.—{ Adv.} 


Cc. C. SHayne, Manufacturer of Sealskin Gar- | 
ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable | 
furs, 108 Prince Street, New York. Fashion Book 
mailed free. Send your address. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Wivstow’s Soorsine SykuP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tne superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 


NO CHRISTMAS TABLE 


SHouLp be without a bottle of ANcostura Birters, 
the world-renowned appetizer, of exquisite flavor. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility A all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this puper, 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


(ound Ouamone’ (8, 


} 
Limited, 








921 Broadway and 151 Fifth Ave., | 
connecting. 


Presents for the Holidays 


Pottery, Porcelain and Giass from 
the best European and American 


Factories, in large variety. Good 
walues for the money. 





| is as fresh as lavender and as fragrant as sweet- 


| ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rQod Tswver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Hmulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


A NEW AND CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


WITHIN TH= REACH OF ALL. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE 


OF 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 








Pricein Cloth, - - - - - $5.00 
“« « Full Leather,- - - 6.00 
“ ‘* Tree Calj, - - - 10.00 


“One of the loveliest gift-books that has yet 
made its appearance. Mrs. Wister is noted for the 
perfection with which she gives to her translations 
the aroma of the original. The aroma in this case 


brier.”"— New York Morning Journal. 
| 
“Lovers of the genuine in art and story will ac- | 
cord this book a most cordial reception, as too 
much cannot be said on the exquisite nature either 
of the artistic or literary workmanship. Mrs. Wis- 
ter has done much to catch the humor of the author, 
and has rendered into charming English what we 
think will prove the most. popular gift-book of the 
season,”’—Art Stationer. 


The story is written by Joseph F. Von Eichen- 
dorff, and translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. The 
illustrations are by photogravure from new and 
handsome designs. 


New Holiday Volumes, 


ILLUSTRATED. 





LAMITA, 
New and Cheap Edition. By Jonn Keats. With | 
illustrated designs by WiLL H. Low. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, rough | 
edges, $5.00; full leather, stamped, $6.00; tree | 
calf, $10.00. 

INFELICIA, 
Red Line. Poems by A. I. MENKEN. With a 
Sketch of the Author by W.S. Watsu. Illus- 
trated by F. O. C. Dar.tey, Harry Fenn, F. E. 
Lummis, F. S. Cuurcn, ete. Small 4to, cloth, 

“ gilt top, $2.50; new style of leather, $3.50, 


HERMANN AND DOROTHEA,. 

By Gogtue. With etchings by Hermann Faper. 
8vo, bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, 
$3.50; new style of leather, $3.50; tree calf, 
$7.50. 

THE TRAVELLER. 

By O.iver GoLpsmitu. With etchings by M. M. 
Taytor. 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00; ivory 
surface, $3.50; new style of leather, $3.50; tree 
calf, $7.50. 

BERANGER’S SONGS AND POEMS, 
Selected by W.S.Watsn. With steel-plate illus- 
trations from the best French edition. 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $4.00; new style of 
leather, $5.00; tree calf, $9.00. 





*,* For sale by all Book-sellers, or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of the price by the pub- | 
lishers, 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, | 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, 
it is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease, Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame."’—** Civil Service Gazette.” 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 
Lendon, 





Brooklyn Furniture Company's 
BARCAINS. 


+ 
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FOLDING BEDS, 


finely finished. Over 100 different 
patterns to select from. 
It will pay you 
to call. 


Sso 
For this handsome PARLOR SUIT, in Tapestry 
and Silk Plush, Mahogany or Solid Black Walnut, 
Polished Frames; reduced from #75. We have 
only a few of these Suits left. Parlor Suits from 
$35 to $500—over 300 different patterns. 





SSO; 


Less than manufacturers’ prices, in Walnut, Oak, Cherry and 
Mahogany, with Bevel Plate Looking-glass, 
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$i2 
For this handsome CORNER- 
CHAIR, in Mahogany, polish 


finish, upholstered in best Mottle 
Silk Plush, or any cover you may 
select. A very large assortment 
of Fancy Chairs, etc., etc., at as- 
tonishingly low prices. 














$25 
For this handsome CHAMBER SUIT, in Oak or 
Cherry, finely finished. 
Large Bevel Plate Swing Glass. 
Former price, $35. 
Over 500 different patterns, from $15 to &700, 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 


559 to S71 EFulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Largest Retail Furniture and Carpet House in the World. 


4 ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST MAILED FREE.-@& 
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ITTLE 
VER 
ILLS. 
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Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 


eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Little Liver Pills are 
equally valuable in Constipation, curing and pre- 
venting thisannoying complaint, while they also 
correct ail disorders of the stomach,stimulate the 
liver and regulate the bowels. Even if they only 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those who 
suffer from this distressing complaint; but fortu- 
natelv their goodness does notend here,and those 
who once try them will find these little pills valu- 
able in so many ways that they will not be wil- 
ling todowithoutthem. But after allsick head 


ACHE 


Is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it while 
others do not. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very small and 
very easy to take, One or two pills make a dose. 
They are strictly vegetable and do not gripe or 
purge, but by their gentle action please ali who 
use them. In vialsat 25 cents; fivefor $1. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York, 


Soul PL Small os, Saal ric 
TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold bv all Druggists. 





1 per bottle: six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS 
| Ha of Human Hair G 
327 Stxrm Avenuz, New Yorz. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Fans for Brides, Opera and Receptions. 


Ostrich, 
very first 


Richest, newest and most fashionable. 
Gauze and Painted Fans, from the 
makers in London, Paris and Vienna, 


London and Paris Kid and Suede Gloves 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


London Umbrellas 


In Natural Wood, Ivory, Onyx, Crocodilite, Labro- 
dite, Buckhorn, and a variety of beautiful handles. 


126%1128 Cheoluwt St: 
Aritadelolsi 


‘$500 OFFERED 


\S y for an incurable case of Catarrh 
a3 in the Head bythe proprietors of 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


Symptoms of Catarrh.— Headache, 
obstruction of nose, discharges falling into 
throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, 
at others, thick, tenacious, mucous, purulent, 
bloody and putrid; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expecto- 
ration of offensive matter; breath offensive: 
smell and taste impaired, and general debility. 
Only a few of these symptoms likely to be pres- 
ent at once. Thousands of cases result in con- 
sumption, and end in the grave. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing propertics, 
Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. 50c. 


. «The Original 
\GYCce Suri 
ue gattve Liven PILLs. 
eOUNCerv.sS 
















PEL 

LE 
Purely Vegeta- 
ble & Harmless. 


ele) 


Unequaled asa Liver Pill. Smallest,cheap- 


est, easiest to take. One Pellet a_ Dose. 
Cure Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, 
Dizzine Constipation, Indigestion, 
Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of 
the stomach and bowels. 25 cts, by druggists. 
ba gs PAPER. 


FREE—*% ress BOX 85, Toledo, Ohio. 


Answer this adv.; mention Leslie's Mlus. Newspaper. 
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Best Cough Cure 


For all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, no remedy is 30 safe, speedy, and 
certain as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
An indispensable family medicine. 

“T find Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral an 
invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and other ailments of the throat and 
lungs.’’ —M. S. Randall, 204 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 

‘I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for bronchitis and 


Lung Diseases, 


for which I believe it to be the greatest 
medicine in the world.’’ — James Miller, 
Caraway, N. C. 

“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in recommending 
this medicine.’”’ — Robert Horton, Fore- 
man Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 

** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of 
a severe cold which had settled on my 
lungs. My wife says the Pectoral helps 
her more than any other medicine she 
ever used.’’— Enos Clark, Mt. Liberty, 
Kansas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 





For Sale by all Dealers. 
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The connecting link of Pullman travel between 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide. 

E. 0. McCORMICK, G. P. A.. Chicago. 


- CRANE, 


Blectrotyper and Stereotyper, 


17, 19 and 21 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 


to ®8aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE; 
lines not under the horse’s feet. Write Brews- 
ter Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


Shr DANGER, 
EMPLOYMENT #5 RSE § 


For information of all States and Territories, with 
Beautiful Engravings of the most interesting Scenery 
and the various ieeeres of all Sections, send 10 Cents 
for copy of THE W ERN WORLD. Ilustraced. 
For com ae te copy of ‘all Government Land Lawa,a 
Colored of every State and Territory (including 
Alaska) wit a History of each from earliest times, see 


THE WESTERN WORLD GUIDE AND HAND-BOOK. 
the most comprehensive, instructive and useful 
Book ever published. jt tells who are entitled 
to the Public Lands and how to get them, 
giving all the Laws in relation to the 
same. It also gives all laws of each 
State of importance to Set 
mers or Prospect 
all Pension, Pat- 
Postal Laws and 
Laws of each of 
a guide for 
Homes, per 
there is noth- 
and compre- 
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ent and 
the Divorce 
the States; as 
those seeking 
ment or Pleasure 
ing so valuable 
hensive. It also 
tory of every Na- 
World, how and 

erned,etc,etc; in ad- 
a most complete 


givesa His. 
tion in the 
by whom Gov. 
dition it contains 
Encyclopedia of use. 
ful i nformation, Tables ana Facts, which 
would hardly be found in any other one hundred 
books, and which make it worth ten times ite weight 
in Gold. It contains nearly 400 pages, neatly bound 
and Mailed to all part of the World for 60 Centa, It is 
the best sellin Dee for Agents ever published. Many 
are making $100 per month; others as high as $2,500a 
year selling the Guide and Hand-Book, Premiums and 
ritaninar Subseriptions. We will send afree copy and 
terms to any one ordering two books and sending 
“The Weatern World, Illustrated,” one year and 
Guide and Hand-Book both for 65 cents. Addresi 
THE W ESTERN WORLB, CESeRSe Laval 





vi PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL € SE pode 


Best Cough Syru one Use 
“> in time. "s Beha by 


che CONSUMPTION 


AMONTH. Agents Wanted. owe sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Fre. 
Address JAY BRONS IN, Bees © Mich 


Y Instant relief, fina! cure in a few days,and 

] never returns; no purge; no salve; no 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. 

J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York. 











Address, 


ARE YOU RUPTURED? 


That is the question: Are you Ruptured? If so, use 


FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, 
The only quick, safe, sure and present CURE for 
HERNIA (Breach) or RUPTURE. This great remedy 
has cured many persons every year for the last 20 
years, AND THEY HAVE STAYED CURED. It cures by 
penetrating through the pores of the skin and build- 
ing up and strengthening the abdominal wall, at 
the same time closing the hernial opening. The 
Remedy is generally used in connection with a 
truss. Children in arms are cured without a‘truss. 
The preseure ¢ can be relaxed gradually, and 
THE TRUSS ABANDONED 

in6ors M4 Price of Remedy, sufficient to cure 
an ordinary case, 85. Sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, #1. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Full directions with 
each package. 0. FRINK, Sole Proprietor, 234 
Broadway, New York (opposite Post office). 


FORKEMEN, 
TIMEKEEPERS, 
MACHINISTS, 
MANACERS 


and all connected with large establishments, write to 
us at once in reference to selling our 


SSS8corowartcn 


PAYABLE $1.00 PER WEEK 
by our improved Club System. It will consume no 
working time and will pay you handsomely. Cases weigh 
over 50 dwts. Full 15 Jewelled movements of reliable 
and well-known makes, such as Elgin, Waltham, 
Nerinaness. Rockterd, &c. We refer toany Com. 
mercial Agency, Agent Wanted in each place. Address 
NAECELE WATCH &JEWELRYCO 
tors of Club System of selling Watches, 
so "1 NORTH NINTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
48 & 5O MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


PIUM a ABIT Painlessly cured in 10 to 20 
Da of A or Home 
Treatment. Trial No Cure. No Pay. 

THE HUMANE REMEDY Co., La Fayette. Ind. 


HINDERCORNS. 


sure Cure for © Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
en heetistne toss. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


ARKER’S GINGER TONI 


‘The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives newlifeand strength 
to the weak and laged. 50C. ‘and aud $x £0, at Drgguists. 


STEEL 
PENS. 






























Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J, 26. John St..! New York. 





EV 
$950 okYERY MONTH, 





Our Agents’ outfit is a beautiful 
CATE LINED CASKET OF SILVERWARE 
gE! WALLINGFORD SILVER Co., Wallingfo ord, Conn, 


Dyke's Board Blair forces heavy moustache, fall beard 
ee M heads in 23 days. 3 or 4 Pkes. do this, 
zw 7 We mail anybody 4 Ph gs. for % 
oe Just ha it price °. "Smith Nig. Co. , Palatine, lils, 















FREE 1000 WATCHEs! 


To agents who will introduce our 

Watches and Jewelry we will give a Watch Free. 

Goad: your address and 2-cent stamp and be coavince < 
M. WILLIAMS, 121 Malsted Street, C hicago, Ib 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every County. Shrewd men to act under instructions 
in our Secret Service. Experience not necessary. Particulars free, 


Grannan Detective Bureau Co.44 Arcado,Cincinnati,0, _ 











»TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





NOTICE GREAT FALL IN PRICES. 





Skates at 75c.. $1, $1.25, $1.75, $2, $2.50. $8, etc. 
Cc. RECHT, 183 Bowery, New York. 


We wish a few men to 
sell our cou ds by samp le 
frsin our line. tnclose 


2-cent stamp. Wages $3 Per Day. Permanent position. 
postals answer red ~ Money advanced Yior wages, advertising, ete, 


Centennial Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Largest Establishment in the World 
for their Treatment. Facial Develop, 
ment, Hair and Scalp, Superfiuous 
Hair, Birth M Marks, Moles,Warts, Moth, 
Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Acne, 

* ates ok treat 


ages, treating 
CTD souk Beat ition 
BURY, 





inventor Swecrad ed cm 
Six Parlors; three for Lac 


ics. 











Giksia paceSALE 


INGLASS OR WOOD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
- FIRST GLASS: 


GROCERS &| 
DEALERS. | 





State & Monroe Sts. CHI ¥ : 
wiliinail free, their newly enlarged _ = 

Cate logueof Band Instruments, | J 
Unitorms and Equipments,400 

Fine [Jlustrations describing 





pairing Materials, iencines® : 
gcc. Oontains Instruction for 

Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales 
Drum Major's Tactics, By-Laws,and ¢ 
8 Selected List of Band Music 







PATENT ELECTRO RADIANT 


MACIC LANTERNS, 


The best ever made for the money. 
No. 2, with 12 slides, $12.00 
to be had of dealet rs or of the makers, 
J. 8, COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., New York 
LANTERNS —STEREOPTICONS—VIEWS. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Anchor” 
{tone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 












children and 
adults. 

For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
average box. 


Apply for Deentinetns Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & coO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


<—S—> , $93 Sewing-Machine 
=> en S ah Spepee establish 
a Bt )) trade in all parts, by 

’ placing our machines 
| d s where the 


e can see them, we will send 
— r ree to one person in each locality, 

the very best sewing-machine made 
in the world, with all the attachments 
We will also send free a complete 
line of our costly and valuable art sam- 
ples. Im returm we ask that you show 
what we send, to those who may call 
at your home, and after 2 months all 
shall become your own property. This 
grand machine is made after the 
Singer patents, which have run out ; 
before patents run out it sold for $93: 

with the attachments, and now sells 
for S5@. Rest, strongest, most use- 
ful machine in the world. All is 
free. No capital required. Plain, briefin 

ructions given. Those who write tous 
at once can secure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and 
the finest line of works of high art ever shown together in America. 
KBUE & C 


0., Box 309, Augusta, Maine. 











































1200 DOZEN 


FINE HOSIERY 


FREETr 


We have secured abigdrive 
in Ladies’ Fine Hose (1,200 
dozen) and propose to clear 
them all out in six weeks by 
riving them away with the 

fouschold Companies, in 
order to advertise and intro- 
duce it into new families. T bey 
are heavy, warm, wel 
made and fashionable 

goods, in solid colors, stripesand 
Sasa ks. We haveall the popalar 
shades of cardinal, navy blue, 
seal brown, black, slate tan, 
in fact ay’ and colors enough 
to suit all tastes. There is no need 
of paying from 85 te 75 centsfora 
pair of fall and winter hose when 
you can aes a dozen for nothing. 
he old reliable Neusehold Com- 
pantem of New York, is a complete 
amily paper, fully and beautifull 
illustrated, containing serial ans 
short stories, romances, sketches, wit, 
humor, fashion,household hints, stories 
for children, &c., and standsin the first 
rank of metropolitan journals, Posi- 
tively the entire lot (1,200 dezen) to 
be givenaway duri “the next 60 days, 
Here is our offer, We will send the 
Household ~ Componton six 
months free tol ersons who 
will answer this advertisement and 
send us the address of 20 newspaper readers from differ- 
ent families. We are determined to lead the race in 
premiums, hence this liberalinducement. It isacolossal 
offer, and will not appear again. If youacceptit send 
1 Scta,,in silver or stamps, to help pay postage, mailing, 
&c.and your order willbe filled Lpromptly. dress, 

LIGUSEHOLD COMPANION, New York, 
P. 0. Box 2049, 


100 CIGARS FREE. 


EXTRA HOLIDAY OFFER. To rapidly 
introduce our new nee. del Queen’”’ cigar. We 
will, if ordered at once, de aver 100) of them, 2 
boxes of 50 cigars each, REE to any Post or 
Express office in the U. 8. "i one year’s sub- 
scription postpaid to Texas Siftings upon re- 
ceipt of four dollars the yearly rate forthat pop- 
ular illustrated 16 page journal, Write name and 
postoffice address plainly. Remit by registered 
mail or posta! note and address at once 


CR. W. TANSILL & CO.. 55 State St., Chicago. 












This Offer Was Never Equalied! 
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lorne’s Electro-Magnetic helt. 
7 Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
only one in the world gene rating 
= acontinuous Electric &@ Magnetic 
~—~—eurrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
‘ soma rtable and et sive. Avoid frauds, 
- er 9.000 cured, Send Stamp f on Lnempnlet, 
ALSO § LEOT RIC BELTS ron DISEASES, 
Oa. HORNE, INVENTOR, 8 WABASH AVE. GHIGACA 








“American Watches 
Are Sweeping The World.” 


ABOUT AMERICAN WATCHES. 


A Magazine Article and an Interview with 
Charles 8S. Crossman. 


From New York Times, December 3d, 1888. 

TuE December number of the American Magazine 

which has shown so much encouragement to 
Amcrican ideas and industries—contains an inter- 
esting article on American watch-making. The au- 
thor of the article gives a graphic and accurate 
record of this industry in the United States, and he 
quotes Mr. Chas, 8. Crossman, of the firm of Chas. 
S. Crossman & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, in its consider- 
ation of its commercial aspects. Although Mr. 
Crossman’s firm are general dealers in watches of 
all makes, he speaks very strongly in the American 
article in favor of American watches. For example, 
he says, “If a person asks me why I consider the 
American watches superior to all others, I answer 
that, aside from that kind of sentiment which often 
induces one to patronize home industry, there are 
practical reasons why the American wate om and 
especially the Elgin, is the best, and why sells 
best. The American watch will, as a rule, veal 
more hard usage and still keep good time : its ex- 
posed parts may not be so elaborately finished as 
some grades of Swiss watches of comparatively 
the same commercial value, but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the fine temper of the steel 
parts, the close adjustment to temperature, the in- 
terchangeability of the parts of the movement, and 
the ease with which they are procured for repair- 
ing purposes. .... The question of relative merit 
in Swiss and Americah movements may still be an 
open one—personally, I prefer the American move- 
ment; but our cases are, beyond doubt, more el- 


; egant and_ artistic than those made in Europe. 


Therefore I have no hesitation in advising Ameri- 
cans to buy American watches—for their strength, 
their accuracy and their beauty. We Americans, 
finally, now furnish England and her colonies with 
most of their watches ; and that seems, also, to be 
a potent argument in favor of American manufact- 
ure.”’ 

Mr. Crossman is a high authority on watches, and 
his opinions, as quoted, have special value at this 
holiday season. With a view to obtaining further 
information from him, a reporter called yesterday 
and had the following brief interview with him: 

** What has been the effect of the political cam- 
paign upon the sale of American watches?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Very encouraging,” replied Mr.Crossman. ‘*‘ The 
American watch has come more than ever to the 
front. We really notice a difference since the late 
campaign. You see, the political speakers cited 
ours as one of the ‘ protected industries’ that are 
‘sweeping the world.’ Senator Cullom, General 
Stewart L. Woodford and others have unquestion- 
ably done the industry much good through their 
speeches.” 

‘What about the prices of American watches ?”’ 

** They are exceptionally low at present. Let me 
show you a few samples."’ Here Mr. Crossman laid 
before the reporter many styles of American gold 
watches for gentlemen. The cost of these ranged 
between $50 and $60, much to the reporter's sur- 
prise. Other very fine watches cost from $65 to 
$85. Then there was an endless variety of ladies’ 
watches at very low cost. On the whole, it seemed 
clear enough that a visit to Messrs. Crossman & 
Co. would be advantageous to intending purchas- 
ers, whether in the line of watches, diamonds or 
jewelry. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 
JEWELERS, 


23 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ARMS & LEGS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comiortatle & Duratlo. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 

Now Patents & Important Improvements. 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


Illustrated book of 400 pages and 
furmula for measuring sent frec 


A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


bite 2 PRI ESS": “pe, nade’ 
Poe Teri 4 
vo bee Phinti NG Pease 
GIANT With Script t outfit, $5 
mp le Visitin Cards Catalogue, Gc. 
wi C.EV ANS. 5ON. Oth St., Philadel; phia 
3-inch Py $10 per 1,000. Sample 


CUBAN box by mail, 30c. Agents wanted. 
CIGARS. | J. J.M. AGUE ko, 246 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 

















Ph t 20 Lovely full-length Be antl 8, only 10c.; 60 
0 0§ for 2c. Tuurser & Co. Bay ‘Shore, N. 4 


YOUR LESLIE? S. 


‘BIND 
A Perfect Book. Opens Flat. 


No Margin Used in Binding. 
Full Cloth. Gilt Title on 
Cover. By M ail, postpaid, 
en receipt of 7T5c. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
63, 55 and 57 Park Place, 
_ New York. — 
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ODEN MIN EAL PASTILLE 





For Sale by all Druggists at 50 Cents a Box. 
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HIGH HATS zm THE PLAY-HOUSE. 


‘Where are we to-night, dear boy ?’ 


‘*Weally don’t know, old chup ; 


THE BEST INTHE WORLD. 


Senator Henry C. Nelson, of 
New York, writes: 

“SENATE CHAMBER, ALBANY, N.Y., } 
April 4, 1885. | 

On the 27th of February, 1883, I was 
taken with a violent pain in the region 
of the kidneys. I suffered such agony 
that I could hz irdly stand up. As soon 
as possible I applied two ALLCocK’s 
Porous PLASTERS, One over each kid- 
ney, and lay down. In an hour, to my 
surprise and delight, the pain had van- 
ished and I was well. I wore the plas- 
ters for a day or two as a precaution, 
and then removed them. I have been 
using ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS in 
my family for the last ten years, and 
have always found them the quickest 
and best external remedy for colds, 
strains and rheumatic affections, From 
my experience I believe they are the 
best plasters in the world.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tations. Ask for Allcock’s, and | 
let no explanation or solicitation 


induce you to accept a substitute. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore fay 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


Srenet) 
onstab le Ah: 


Lace F'lounces, 
BRIDAL VEILS. 


GAUZE and LACE TISSUES 


For Ball and Evening Dress. 


CREPES, GRENADINES, 


Lace Nets. 


Broadsoay A KH 19th ét. 


esi YORK, 





I fancy it’s an opera. 


T hear singing, 1 think.’ 





| 1784. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ae 
umbroidery, Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Columbia Calendar. 


IMPROVED, PRICE 24 CENTS. 


THE BEST BUSINESS CALENDAR. 











MEMORANDUM LEAF, 


Sewed at the end, not pasted, for 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


Worth a dollar, but on account of unobjectionable 
advertising of Columbia Bicycles upon it, will be sent 
postage paid on rece ipto of 12 two-cent stamps. 

Advertising De 
8t., Boston; 12 
Chi cago. 


“HAMMOND” 


vartme: nt, POPE ~~ MFG. Co., 79 Franklin 
arren St., "New York; 291 Wabash Ave., 











TYP EWRITER. 


METALLIC faced type-wheels. 
Increased MANIFOLDING capacity. 
NOISE reduced to a minimum. 


new ribbon shield, 


does not weary the the operator. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 60. 
292-298 Avenue B, New York. 
City Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, New York, 


NESS *™ Noises in HEAD 


gatire ly Cured by 
Pat. luproved 





Tubular Far Cushions. Whiswe rs heard dis- |, Cy 
timetly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
Successful vice qe Ae redies fail. Sold on y * 


Broadway, cor. 4th 
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ten or a | fee illustrated book of 5 FREE. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| WARM, DURABLE. 


| 


| 
| 


1888. | 





PRICE [inelnding a table or extr or extra type-wheel], $100.00 | 


No SMUTTING or BLURRING with our | 


| 


A PLEASANT, ELASTIC TOUCH, which | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 








Bae EMBER 7 1888. 


Silver aed ‘ont Snr lable 


Case of 1 dozen bottles, — net. 


Berton See”) a 


~ CHAMPAGNE. FOR sr BY “DEALERS GENERALLY. 
FELT SHOES | Perfect Ease 


AND AND 


SLIPPERS. COMFORT. 


Made in ali Styles for Men, 























Women and Children. 











Prevents Rheumatism alld 
Cold Feet. 


Send for Ilustrated Price List. 





\4 ‘ YON | SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 

NOISELI NN She: “How thoughtful it was of 

Wh 9 - -G harles to give me, last Christ 

a pair of the Alfred Dols ge Felt} 

Slipners | They are so warm and| 
comfortable that I have not bad the 

islightest cold since wearing them,” | Mention Leslie's 


NoTE.—This is a valuable Christmas suggestion to other asia husbands, 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 122 East {3th Street, New York. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


Illust'd Newspaper. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEEIR 
BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD.MASS 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE ea i) — 


Cleaning and Preserving the Toath 


—AND— 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 








. —OF— 
f, Ladies’ Hair Goods 


am 
Your Own Price, this 
Week Only. 

Pure White, fit for the Dear 
Grandmother or a Duchess. 
Steel and Silver Grays in 
Switches, for “ Mother's hair 
is getting thin.’ 

THOMPSON, 224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





It is the Best Toilet Luxury (we n. For sale by 
a bottle. 





Druggists, etc., 25. 
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MIGHTIER yn (THE SWORD 


§ The Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor () 












spurt; they hold more ink 
and last longer. 

Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 

Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 

The ‘‘Federation” Holders not only prevent 

the pen from blotting, but give 

a firm grip. 

Price 5, 16 and 20 cents. 


< 


Of all stationers, 


Ps path os FEDERATION. 
— tA eS « HOLDER 
ANTI a. ‘A 


BLOTTING ~ 
sm ON & GLASS 
EDINBURGH 














The Finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


QUOD AB 
OMNIBI S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.— Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
| LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t'd, London. 


ANDREWS 


Folding Beds 


MOST POPULAR. 


Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles, AU Prices. 


QU OD 
UBIQUI 











Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Andrews Manufacturing Company, 


686 Broadway, New York. 


| A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 
Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 


EARL’ & WILSON’ 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


WORLD 


ee eee 
EAR! DISCHARGES and Rarache CURED by 


Walker St., & Vienna, Austria, ; 1 EAR SH 
Sterling Silver -mounted Pipes from FS Ofrgreat Leen marist, I by wait" a 


etc., made in newest designs. ! Gross‘Londcn Supply Uo., 89:3 B’way, N. 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. _N. Y: 








WETS & CO., 


First Prize Mec wr 
Vienna, 873 


Successors to C. Wes, M’f'rs of 
' Meerschaum Pipes, ‘Smokers’ 
Articles.etc., wholesale&retail, BEST IN THE 
Repairing done. Circular free. 

‘ B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
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FROM NEW YORK TO SAN DIEGO. 


EXPERIENCES OF A 
San Dieao, Cat., Dec. 12th, 1888, 
HERE is no city, however busy, wealthy or 
‘| prosperous, that has ever won to itself world- 
wide fame without beautiful suburbs. The 
hills that surrounded and the bays that indented 
the outskirts of Athens were as celebrated as the 
Agora and the Temples. The Appia Via and the 
Pincian Way, that brought the traveler to Rome, 
were far more sacred in his eyes than the Forum, 
the baths and the theatres of the Eternal City. 
And as it was in old time, so it is now. What 
would Naples be without her bay, and the slopes 
of Vesuvius in her background? Paris is a gor- 
geous city, but its chief charms are in Versailles. 
Even if we drive up the Rue de Rivoli, under the 
Are de Triomphe and through the Avenue de 
l'Impeératrice, we shall have seen but little of the 
most fascinating aspects of Paris until we enter 
the Bois de Boulogne. Since Constantine trans- 
ferred the seat of empire to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, Constantinople has been a famous city ; 
but would half the tourists bear her narrow streets 
and crowded lanes were they not rewarded with a 
glimpse of Scutari and her beautiful cemeteries, 
and, in the near neighborhood, the lovely Valley of 
the Sweet Waters? Lisbon, approached from the 
Tagus, is one of the most exquisite cities in all 
Europe ; but Cintra, with its medieval palaces and 
Moorish castles, is far more endearing to the mem- 
ory—and Cintra is but a suburb of Lisbon. Vienna 
is set like a precious stone in golden fringe by the 
Schénbrunn and the waves of the blue Danube ; but 
Schénbrunn is remembered when the Prater is for- 
gotten. London itself owes all its retlected beauty 
to majestic Windsor, to Epping Forest, to Kew 
Gardens, Greenwich and Sydenham. New York 
owes much of her fame to the Hudson River sub- 
urbs, to Coney Island, and the resorts along the 
J>rsey coast. In historic interest, San Diego, per- 
haps, cannot-vie with any of these time-honored 
cities, but in her suburbs —if suburb Coronado 
Beach will consent to be called—she excels them 
all. 
Coronapo BEACH. 

One may as well undertake to tell a blind man 
what a beautiful landscape is, or a stone-deaf man 
what soft, delicious music is, as to tell any man 
who has not seen it what Coronado Beach is. The 
hills and bays of Athens bathed in warm sunlight 
or steeped in colors of amethyst ; the delicious air 
of Pera or Stamboul as drunk in the evenings of 
June ; the Oriental grandeur of Moorish palaces 
outdone and beauty upon beauty piled high in 
the halls of the Del Coronado ; the Pacific Ocean 
sparkling and scintillating myriad gold showers at 
your feet under a sky bluer than the waters of the 
blue Danube ; the flowers of Kew and Sydenham 
linked arms with their stately sisters of the tropics ; 
and last, but not least, the Oriental Hotel at Coney 
Island, with its lawns and smooth walks, dropped 
down here on one of the brightest days ever known 
in its existence, as an annex at the extreme end 
of the great Del Coronado Hotel—these are a few 
of the excellencies taken at random, but which 
form part of the crown worn by the Coronado 
Beach. The Beach would make a dozen Coney 
Islands, and each would be a thousand times more 
beautiful than Coney Island, or Long Branch and 
Newport, and all the rest combined, were ever or 
ever will be; and all this is mainly due to its pe- 
culiar geographical position and formation, and to 


THe CLIMATE. 


The climate of Coronado is a perpetual source of 
wonder to visitors, It has no equal among the 
health-resorts of the world. From the compiled 
records of the United States Signal Station here 
we extract the following : From 1876 to 1885, both 
years inclusive, covering a period of ten years and 
embracing a period of 3,653 days, there were 3,533 
days on which the mercury did not rise above 80°; 
and only 120 days in ten years in which the ther- 
mometer marked a higher temperature than 8°. 

During these ten years there were never more 
than two days in any one month in which the 
mercury rose as high as 85°, except June, 1877, 
four days ; September, 1878, five days ; June, 1879, 
two days ; September, 1879, four days, It thus 
appears that the climate of Coronado is entirely 
free from what is known in the East as “the 
heated term.” In these ten Summers no swelter- 
ing heat by night prevented sleep ; in fact, there 
was no night during all the period when a blanket 
was not necessary for comfort. We have seen that 
there is no such thing as ‘‘a heated term” known 
here. We shall now show that what is termed ‘a 
cold spell” is equally unknown. During the saiae 
ten years, containing 3,653 days, there were 3,560 
days on which the mercury did not fall below 40° 
+++... On no day did the mercury remain at 
40° more than one or two hours, and this between 
midnight and daylight ; the lowest maximum for 
any day being 52°, on four of the 3,653 days. 

The comparatively small average rain-fall on the 
coast, which adds much to the charm of the cli- 
mate of Coronado, and makes residence here so 
dehghtful the year round, must not be taken as 
indicating the amount of rain-fall for the section 
generally. It is also a fact peculiar to the en- 
tire coast that the rains mainly fall during the 
nights. 

It is to the remarkably advantageous natural 
position of Coronado that the constant regularity 
of movement of the winds and perfect equability 
of temperature are due, The soil is dry and por- 
ous, On the north-east and south-east are the 
slopes and peaks of the Coast iiange and Lower 
California chain of mountains ; southward lie the 











TRAVELER IN SEARCH OF 


open Pacific Ocean ; on the west is Point Loma, 
which breaks the force of the prevailing wind 
from the Pacific. Almost every morning, about 
two hours after sunrise, a gentle sea-breeze com- 
mences, attaining its Maximum velocity between 
1 and 3 p.M., then decreasing, and changing to a 
gentle land- breeze during the night. The sea- 
breeze increasing as the sun gains its height, 
modifies the power of its rays, and keeps the skin 
just comfortably warm. Situated thus, Coronado 
has the most equable temperature known among 
the dwelling-places of civilized men on the face 
of the globe. Here one can breathe the true elixir 
of life, and fear none of those insiduous maladies 
so prevalent and fatal in most localities. Persons 
coming here carrying the malign effects of those 
in their systems, after ineffectually trying other 
sanitary resorts, soon find themselves restored to 
perfect health. 
Tue Hore, Det Coronano. 


The story of Aladdin and his wonderful palace, 
built in a single night, comes nearer to being real- 
ized into actual fact upon this Coronado Beach 
than possibly at any other place on the earth 
known to man. We all of us know with what 
spirit great enterprises are pushed forward, and 





HEALTH - RESORTS 


Coronado Beach with its flowers and its gardens, 
its motor lines and its incandescent lights, and its 
miles of smooth, paved and asphalted walks all 
bordered with lovely flowers, its streets and its 
squares, its avenues and its boulevards, are as 
complete, as thoroughly and grandly fiuished, as 
if they were, like the gardens of Versailles, laid 
out over two hundred years ago. William Gib- 
son, Esq., of Cincinnati, says he never saw such 
perfect work, and he has traveled over Europe 
and America. 

Two years in enterprising, plucky California 
against two hundred years in Europe. As much 
grandeur to be seen in the one place as in the 
other., Verily, this is the true age of enchantment, 
and this Beach brings to the mind “ Lalla Rookh”: 


‘* Whose are the giided tents that crowd the way, 
Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 
This city of war, which in a few short hours 
Hath. sprung up here as if by magic powers 
Of him who, in the twinkling of a star, 

Built the high pillar’d halls of Chilminar; 

liad conjured up, far as the eye can see, 

This world of tents and domes and sun-bright 
armory '— 

Princely pavilions screened by many a fold 

Of crimson cloth, and topp’d with balls of gold.” 


It was not the architect of the “high pillar’d 





E. 8S. BABCCCK, JR., FOUNDER OF CORONADO, 


the rapidity with which they move nowadays when 
backed by the modern Genie and the ‘‘ Open Ses- 
ame” of our times — ‘‘ money and brains” ; yet 
most great enterprises are generally started in the 
midst of old communities, or among large popu- 
lations, or convenient, at least, to one or the 
other. But here is an enterprise, involving an 
outlay of many millions of money, started on a 
peninsula about two miles away from this new 
town of San Diego ; and San Diego itself, when 
Coronado Beach was started, had been connected 
with the railroads of the country barely one year. 
How true the old saying, ‘* From little acorns great 
oaks do grow.” 

Two years ago this day there was not a house, a 
hut, or even a tent, upon the whole length and 
breadth of Coronado Beach, and that part of it 


| owned by the Coronado Beach Hotel Company is 


twelve and one-half miles in length, with an aver- 
age width of over half a mile. To-day it boasts of 
a hotel so much grander than the much-talked-of 
Ponce de Leon that there is actually no compari- 
son. Trains just like those at Coney Island bring 
visitors from all parts of the world at every hour 
of the day. Ferry-boats ply every few minutes be- 


end of the Beach there are wharfs at which you 
see great steamers and ships that have arrived 
from or are about to depart for NewYork, London 
or Australia. Near the ferry are shops and stores 
and factories, Further along, as the train whirls 
you from the ferry towards the hotel, you pass 
handsome cottages, beautiful villas, and fine busi- 
ness blocks with stores of all kinds. There fare 
two hotels besides the monster whose ground- 
floor ajone covers seven and one-half acres, You 
also pass three fine public parks, besides lumber- 
vards, planing - mills, foundries, fruit - packing 
houses, and boat and ship building establishments. 
A handsome church which is well attended, a 
museum finer than that to be found in many large 
cities, an elegant school-house with a large num- 
ber of scholars, a post-office, a circulating library, 
and a daily newspaper with job office attached— 
what more could you have for a good start? Ard 
think of it, less than two years ago, this whole 
Beach had only for its inhabitants shoals of wild 
ducks and flocks of pelicans and cranes, And 
this great hotel of hotels, and this new town of 





halls of Chilminar,” however, who put up this 
Hotel Del Coronado ; who built this town of Co- 
ronado Beach ; who organized and equipped the 
well-regulated ferry and the punctual motor line ; 
who arranged all the wonderful detail of bath and 
boating houses, with their yachts and boats, and 
extensive water-supply system, and all of the other 
marvelous things that cannot be introduced here. 
It was a very unpretentious, modest young gentle- 
man named E, 8. Babcock, Jr., a native of Evans- 
ville, Ind., whose portrait is elsewhere given. He 
was born in 1849, and commenced life as clerk and 
messenger in the office of the Evansville and Terre 
Haute Railway. His ability was soon recognized, 
and he rose speedily to the position of General 
Freight Agent, and soon after became a Director 
in the road. He was one of the syndicate that 
purchased and reorganized the road, Soon after, 
he became interested in the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and introduced the system into Southern 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. He developed 
it in Nashville and Memphis, and also in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, and soon had charge of all. 
Bronchial trouble compelled him to seek Southern 


| California in the Winter of 1883 and 1884, and he 
tween the Beach and San Diego, and at the ferry | 





received so much benefit that he repeated his visit, 
and arrived on the very first passenger train that 
ran into San Diego after the great washout on the 
1st of January, 1885, He resided on the hills of 
that city, having built himself a residence for per- 
manent Winter occupancy. About this time a 
syndicate of Los Angeles and Omaha capitalists 
negotiated to purchase Coronado Beach, with the 
idea of improving it, but, owing to a supposed 
flaw in the title, surrendered their option. One 
day, Mr. Babcock, after bathing, and while lying 
on the sand drying himself in the sun, with a com- 
panion who had spent seven Winters and five 
Summers near San Diego, suggested to him that 
they purchase the property abandoned by the syn- 
dicate ; and no sooner was the suggestion made 
than it was adopted. The companion was H. L. 
Storey, of Storey & Clark, Chicago. These gentle- 
men soon associated with themselves two others, 
viz., Joseph Collette, President of the Rose Poly- 
technic School of Terre Haute, Ind., and Jacob 
Grunéyke, President of the First Nationai Bank 
of San Diego, These gentlemen bought the prop- 
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millions have since been spent upon improve 
ments, but all have been carried out under the 
personal supervision and inspection of Mr. Bab- 
cock. The Coronado Beach Company, which was 
soon after formed by these gentlemen, was organ- 
ized with a capitgl of $2,500,000, which includes 
the subsidiary companies known as the ‘‘Coro- 
nado Water Company,” ‘San Diego and Coronado 
Ferry Company,” and the Railroad 
Company.” Mr. Storey resides here all the time, 
but all of the other gentlemen's interests are rep- 
resented by Mr. Babcock. It may be said, as a re- 
markable proof of his self-knowledge, extraordi- 
nary ability, vigorous intellect and daring spirit, 
that the enterprise over which he presides has 
been wonderfully successful in every particular, 
and that the establishment of Coronado Beach 
has proved not only highly beneficial to San Di- 
ego, but to Southern Califorma. D. J. K. 


* Coronado 


IN ARIZONA. 
By A. S. DUANE. 

ECTOR leaned against the side of the old 
shaft, his feet braced against a jutting tim- 
ber, and thus sohiloquized : ‘‘ This shows my 

usual good-sense. ‘To walk ten miles on the bare 
chance of this mine being worth looking at, and 
leaving behind every necessary tool. Not even a 
rope, by Jove !—Hello !” 

The last word was called out in loud surprise. 
Almost at his hand, upon a sort of shelf in the 
rock, was a coil of rope. 

“Tf this isn't luck ! 
four years ago. 
bear me.” 

He threw it over the projecting timber above, 
by which he had climbed to his present position, 
and jerked violently. It seemed strong enough. 
He threw some chunks of loose rock down, listen- 
ing, and measured the length of the rope with his 
eye. ‘I guess it'll reach.” : 

Whisthng softly, he tied it to the timber, and 
shipping off his foot-hold, began to glide rapidly 
down. 

There was a low, sharp exclamation. 
was too short ! 

He gave a pull to recover, starting up. There 
was a crack of rotten timber, a fall, a groan, and 
silence. 

The heat quivered over the hot Arizona mésa, 
The acacias bent their dusty stems, so gaudily 
trimmed with the crinkled red and yellow ribbons 
of their seed-pods, back over the mouth of the old 
shaft, as if to hide every trace of the intruder who 
had disturbed them. The little whirlwinds chased 
each other around the ** nigger-heads ” and prickly 
bushes, and then fell flat. 

* * *~ * * - 

A burro came sleepily ambling along the dusty 
trail, bearing a figure that is one of the marks by 
which Mexico has stamped her image upon her 
lost State. It was a large, fair-haired man, with 
the smooth-shaven face of a priest. There was 
hardly anything about his dress to tell his calling. 
And yet it would have been impossible to have 
mistaken him. He had on a broad hat, and a 
long linen ulster that was tightly buttoned across 
a back that wonld have not disgraced the Emper- 
or’s Guard, had he preferred to serve in the army 
of his native Prussia, instead of fighting the devil 
as a Jesuit missionary in Arizona. As he rode 
along, he looked idly about him, his large blue 
eyes meeting the yellow glare unflinchingly. 

Suddenly he seemed to see something unusual ; 
he turned his burro out of the trail, and across the 
flat rocks towards the mouth of the old shaft, 
Leaning over, he picked up a small scarlet volume, 
and looked at it with an eager curiosity, It was 
‘*Heine’s Poems” in the original. 

He looked all about for some sign of the owner. 
It must have been dropped very recently, as the lit- 
tle whirlwinds had had no time to powder it over 
with their fine golden dust. He could see— 
there was a broken acacia. He leaned over the 
shaft, and, a little way down, before the sunshine 
was lost, was a rope-end, 

** Helio I” he shouted into the darkness. 

Faintly there came back an answer. 

‘““Who are you?” he called again. 

“T am Charles Rector, trom Tombstone 
leg is broken--get me out !” 

** TIold on a short while,” called down the priest, 
with his strong German accent, and rising to his 
feet, he gave one rather contemptuous glance to- 
wards his meek, patient steed standing with bowed 
head, and then, throwing off his linen coat, and 
showing a gray-flannel shirt under it, ran swiftly 
back by the way he had come. 

It seemed hours to Rector, but it really was an 
incredibly short time, before he returned with two 
burly Irishmen, carrying ropes, running by his 
side. They were prospectors that he had seen a 
mile back. 

‘**Do you think, if he is hurt badly, you can pull 
two of us up ?” asked the priest, as he knotted the 
rope into a sort of seat, and prepared to be low- 
ered. 

* Vis, yer riverence,” 
the two men, 
that,” 

** Well, I’m much obliged, I’m sure,” said Rector, 
as he saw the strong figure coming down with the 
lighted candle in his hand, It was a good thing, 
if polite remarks were necessary, that they were 
made there. The journey up, and the ride of 
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were a confusion of misery and pain to poor Rec- 
tor. His first semi-comfortabie sensation was when 
he awoke from the chloroform sleep into which the 
Tombstone doctor had put him while he set his 
leg, and found himself in the priest’s iron cot in 
the cool adobe house of that austere missionary. 
The Tombstone doctor was drawing on his driving- 
gloves, preparatory to going home, and Rector 
noticed the flash of the big diamonds he wore on 
his white fingers, and listened to his talk as if he 
had been the vision of a dream. : 

‘Keep him quiet,” he was saying, ‘‘and he'll 
be all right. It is merely a simple fracture.” «As 
if simple fractures were too slight to notice! “Til 
drive over to-morrow and see how he is doing. 
And look here—send some of these people over to 
town for chickens to make him broth ; and you'd 
better make it yourself. I don’t want him to have 
any Mexican messes. I'll bring a nurse over for 
him to-morrow. He can afford it. It's young 
Rector, from New York, just home from Freiburg, 
and ready to spend a million in buying wild cats. 
By the way,” looking about the room where sev- 
eral gay Mexican serdpes hung, gifts from grate- 
ful servants of the Church, “I'll wager he'll ap- 
preciate these Greaser blankets of yours more than 
he will any ore-color. I suppose you think, now 
you've got a Croesus in the house, you can get a 
fortune for them. What’ll you take for the things, 
anyway ?” 

**T do not sell,” said the priest, quietly, who had 
been growing more and more offended with every 
remark the young American made. ‘ You need 
send no nurse. I will nurse the young man, with 
Anita’s assistance.” And he waved his hand to- 
wards a tall Mexican-Indian woman, who hung 
half behind the door, her head wrapped in a piece 
of soft white cotton, which only allowed her eyes 
to be seen. 

**Oh, all right,” said the doctor, taking up his 
instrument-case and making up his mind to come 
the next day and tell Rector that a nurse he must 
have. 

But he might have spared himself the trouble. 
From the moment Rector had felt the strong, ten- 
der arms of Father Walden, as he lifted him from 
the bottom of the old shaft, he had given himself 
into his hands with the most implicit confidence. 
And it was not misplaced. Far and wide, in that 
desolate country, had the good priest’s praises 
spread, until even in lonely ranches, where he 
was never seen, the cowboys swore that a doubtful 
statement was as true as if Father Walden himself 
had said it, which was supposed to be the most 
positive proof he could give. Rector’s accident 
was the beginning of a devoted friendship. The 
young New Yorker had been educated in Ger- 
many, and spoke the language like his mother 
tongue, and loved the literature of the country as 
he would have loved his own, if his country had 
possessed any. 

It was, as the doctor had said, but a simple 
fracture, and it was not many weeks until Rector 
was hobbling about on crutches. As soon as he 
cowld be left alone with the old Mexican house- 
keeper, Father Walden left him, to look after his 
widely scattered flock. And then the days begun 
to hang heavily on Rector’s hands. He had read 
all the amusing stories in the magazines that the 
doctor sent from ‘Tombstone, and had begun on 
the dull ones, when the Tombstone Epitaph sud- 
denly became very interesting by announcing that 
Geronimo, with a company of picked braves, had 
left the Indian reservation and was on the war- 
path, hanging babies to meat-hooks by their 
heads, and dashing out the brains of defenseless 
women, as the Eastern philanthropist thinks they 
have a perfect right to do—according to the Epi- 
taph. 

There was no doubt about it, they were on their 
annual frolic, and it behooved every man to polish 
his fire-arms and sleep with one eye open. 

Rector found the excitement rather pleasing 
than otherwise. He was able to walk about with- 
out his crutches now, but he did not feel like 
traveling, and he certainly did not mean to leave 
old Anita alone, to the mercy of the Indians. 
Father Walden would be home in about ten days, 
and that would be time enough to go. 

One hot morning he roamed aimlessly about the 
house and the little chapel where the wandering 
Mexicans said their prayers, and for want of some- 
thing better to do hunted ont the priest’s razors 
and shaved his face, even sacrificing his fine mus- 
tache in his desire for coolness. Then he put on 
one of the priest’s long linen coats and broad 
hats, and taking a revolver, walked off down the 
trail in the vague hope of finding a moccasin- 
track somewhere. He had hardly left the shelter 
of the inner court when he saw a cloud of dust 
rapidly approaching. 

It was not Indians, that was certain : that was 
not their mode of coming down upon a house 
where there might possibly be a gun. But it might 
be a messenger from Father Walden, and Rector 
waited anxiously until it should define itself from 
the enveloping golden haze. What was his aston- 
ishment to discover, upon nearer approach, that 
it wes a woman—a lady! And, from the correct- 
nese of her apparel, she might have just emerged 
from a ‘‘dirt road” in the Park, except that her 
whole dress, from her silk hat to her long gloves, 
was covered thickly with dust. As she saw him 
she gave an added impetns to her already spent 
horre, and as it came opposite Rector the poor 
beast fell to the ground. Rector sprang to the 
lady's assistance, but she was up before he could 
reech her, and was leaning over the head of her 
horse, sobbing hysterically, 

‘Do not be alarmed for your horse,” Rector 
said, trying to say the first comforting thing he 
coult think of ; ‘it will be all right in a little 
while, You must have ridden him far and fast. 


Won't you come into the honse and rest?” 

Fhe stoppe l crying, and sopping the tears from 
a very dusty face with a soiled handkerchief, she 
tried to walk, but gave a little cry and sat sud- 
denly down with a very pale face, 





‘* What is it ?” poor bewildered Rector cried, in 
alarm. 

“Oh, my ankle! 
almost wailed. ‘* What shall I do? 
do?” 

‘*Come into the house at once,” Rector said, 
with authority. ‘‘Lean on my arm—so.” And 
passing his arm about her waist, he almost carried 
her into the house and put her on the serdpe- 
covered cot where he himself had lain so long. 

Old Anita, as usual, was hanging about the door, 
and he called her to come and take the young lady’s 
riding-boot off, and then he walked away. As 
soon as the old woman saw the injured foot she 
began purring over it in a pitying way that was 
inexpressibly comforting to the poor girl. Every 
moment the tears welled up and over and down her 
cheeks. After she had washed her face and ex- 
changed the close dark habit-bodice for a shape- 
less white calico garment of Anita’s, one could see 
that she was a remarkably pretty girl, that even 
that outlandish rig could not help but show off to 
advantage. Her hair curled in close, dark rings 
about her head, and her mouth, all tremulous as 
it was with pain and misery, was a veritable rose- 
bud. She tried to talk to the old woman, but 
Anita knew no language except a mixture of In- 
dian and Spanish, of which the young lady could 
not understand one word. The only English words 
which Anita knew were: “ Father Walden—hees 
house.” When the girl heard that, she brightened 
up wonderfully. 

Presently Rector knocked on the door, and came 
in to say that the horse was up, and he had had 
one of the Mexicans putit away. It could not be 
ridden for a day or two, but would not be seri- 
ously hurt. 

“T am Jeanie Marsh,” the girl said, prettily, 
“‘and sister to Jack Marsh, who has the Presidio 
Ranch, on the San Simon River. I came out two 
weeks ago from New York, and found my brother 
just starting to Mexico on very important busi- 
ness. He had a Mexican housekeeper that he 
thought was perfectly trustworthy, and he only 
meant to be gone a little while ; but these Indian 
troubles came, he did not return ” — the tears 
came into her eyes again—‘‘ the housekeeper went 
away, and I was as much afraid to stay alone with 
the cowboys all about as I was of Indians, so I got 
my horse out last night——” 

‘**And you have ridden from Presidio Ranch 
since last night? It is forty miles !” 

‘Yes; I have always ridden a great deal. I 
wanted to get to Tombstone, but don’t know any- 
body there : and you will let me stay here until my 
ankle is well, or my brother comes, won't you? 
Jack will find me,” she said, with confidence. 

It seemed an odd proposition to Rector, but he 
was ready to accommodate beauty in distress at all 
times, and it was with no unpleasant feeling that 
he thought of having Miss Marsh in the house. 
The days seemed no longer monotonous. He was 
about to introduce himself and say that he was 
sure he might offer Father Walden’s hospitality, 
when Miss Marsh looked up with a smile of child- 
like confidence, and said: ‘‘ You cannot imagine 
what a relief it was when I found out that I was at 
Father Walden’s. I knew I was safe until Jack 
came, as soon as Anita told me who you were.” 

Good Heavens! She took him for the priest ! 

The blood rushed into Rector’s face, and before 
it had died away he saw himself with his cleanly 
shaven face, his long coat and broad hat — the 
mistake was a natural one—and he had made up 
his mind that he would never undeceive her. It 
would be too cruel. She was as safe as though he 
had been the priest, and why should she not have 
the relief of ieeling so? So he only bowed in 
acknowledgment of the trust in him, and went 
out. That evening, when he found that he would 
have to bandage the lame ankle, as the Mexican 
woman did not know how, he was very glad that 
she did rot know it was a young soviety man in- 
stead of a saintly Jesuit priest who was perform- 
ing that operation for her. As he took the small 
foot in his hand and began wrapping the band- 
age about it he wondered if Father Walden would 
have thought of the temptation of, St. Anthony, 
under like circumstances. Rector was a man—no 
priest—although he was trying to feel like one, 
and the blood sung in his ears. As for Miss Jeanie 
Marsh—a priest was a grandmother in her young 
eyes. She hadn't half the self-consciousness she 
would have had with a physician of the same age. 


I think it is sprained,” she 
What shall I 





As the days went by, Rector forgot everything | 
| of the girl’s face was frank boldness in the man’s. 


but the joy of a young man who is desperately in 
love and who has the object of his affections to 
himself for every hour of the long day. He kept 


| face. 


up his priestly character admirably, he thonght ; | 


but the truth was, he would not have deceived 
any one who had been accustomed to the observ- 
ances of the Catholic Church for twenty - four 
hours, or even a person of a little more experi- 
ence than Miss Jeanie Marsh. 

She, poor child, had scant ideas about religion 
of any sort. Left an orphan early, she had traveled 
about with her brother Jack, Summers, and gone 
to the most secular of boarding -schools in the 
Winter, She had a devout belief in “ good peo- 
ple,” and said her prayers every night ; but of the 
daily life of a priest ashe was ignorant. 

One day Rector took her into the tawdry little 
chapel that adjoined the house. When she saw 
an image of the Blessed Virgin she laughed, and 
then her face became scarlet. 

**I beg your pardon !” she cried. 
a Catholic, you know.” 

**Oh, laugh away,” Rector said, cheerfully. 
think it is rather fanny myself.” 

The image was of coarse plaster, dressed in 
the gandiest tarlatan of coarse mesh, and fairly 
covered with tinsel. Its pedestal was the box 
it came in, covered with thin muslin, through 
which the legend, ** This side up with care,” was 
plainly to be seen, written in large black letters. 
The good priest read little English, and as the 
figure at its best was but a symbol, he had seen 
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no incongruity in its tawdriness, 
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But when Rector laughed, too, Jeanie looked at 
him in a startled sort of way. 

‘“*T will fix it for you if I may,” she said, gently. 

That was more than Rector had bargained for ; 
he couldn’t go about displacing Father Walden’s 
arrangements, 

‘*Thanks, very much,” he said ; ‘‘ but the people 
are accustomed to it like this, They would not 
understand the change.” 

One day she found the magazines, and in look- 
ing them over, she came across several numbers of 
a highly colored comic journal. 

“And do you care for this sort of thing ?” she 
asked him, 

“TI? Oh, no; they were left here by a guest.” 
But his face got scarlet, and he cursed his luck for 
leaving them about. It was little short of a mira- 
cle that he did not betray himself twenty times a 
day, and had Jeanie not been the most innocent 
girl of eighteen that ever lived, and too delicate to 
ask questions, and ready to believe it was her lack 
of understanding that made things queer, it would 
have been inevitable. 

The hardest of all was, not to treat her like a 
man. He was wildly in love with her, and every 
day made him more so, And then, he was in daily 
terror of some one coming to the place who would 
betray him. Father Walden was well known to 
the whole country, and he could not attempt to 
deceive any chance visitor. Several Mexicans did 
come, but he explained to them, through Anita, 
and they went away ; but an American would be 
different. The only reason they had been un- 
molested so many days was on account of the 
Indians. The people in Tombstone were afraid 
to leave the town. One day it came! 

Rector was sitting in the broad door-way of the 
court, talking to Jeanie, who was swinging in a 
great Mexican hammock that hung from the two 
walls of the house. He had been watching her 
for an hour as she put her little foot out and set 
herself going now and then. They had been to- 
gether almost two weeks. Neither the priest nor 
her brother had been heard from. Rector had 
sent a written message to Mr. Marsh’s ranch that 
would tell him, as soon as he arrived, where his 
sister was to be found, and every day he expected 
to see him come riding up. His position became 
harder and harder. He longed for the priest's 
arrival, that he might take on his proper character 
and tell the girl that he loved her. 

But instead of Jack Marsh or the priest, it was 
the young doctor from Tombstone who came spin- 
ning up in his light buggy. 

Rector turned pale. 

‘*Miss Marsh,” he said, hastily, ‘‘ will you go in 
Anita’s room and close the door? This is a per- 
son you must not see.” 

“Certainly,” she said, and sprang out of the 
hammock and through the court, 

‘Hello, Rector. Who have you got here while 
the holy father’s away? Getting better, eh ?” 

“It is a young friend of old Anita's,” said Rec- 
tor, his fist itching to knock the man down. 

Dr. Bonselle got out of his buggy, tied his horse, 
and came in. 

For four long hours he sat in the court, talking, 
waiting until the cool of the evening.” He had 
some bottle beer in his buggy, and he brought that 
in and cooled it in one of the ollas, and insisted 
upon Rector joining him in in drinking it, which 
he declined. He talked the Indian question to 
rags, and called the soldiers every name he could 
think of, until Rector felt like killing him on gen- 
eral principles. When the doctor went away finally, 
Rector made a more fervent prayer than he had 
ever made before any shrine, notwithstanding his 
priestly character, that, if there were any Apaches 
in the vicinity, they wonld lurk between the priest’s 
house and Tombstone that night, and be in a par- 
ticularly blood-thirsty mood. 

After the last sound of the wheels had died 
away, Rector went to find Jeanie, but old Anita 
said she had gone to bed, so he walked up and 
down the court and smoked cigars half the night. 
It seemed to him that no lover on earth had ever 
been placed in so deliciously aggravating a posi- 
tion before. 

The next morning Jeanie had a severe head- 
ache and could noi leave her room. Rector wan- 
dered about all day, and that evening Jack Marsh 
arrived. 

As soon as Rector saw him coming he knew who 
it was. There was a great resemblance between 
the brother and sister, except that the sweetness 


Rector thought he had rarely seen so attractive a 
He was a tall, lithe, dark fellow, with flash- 
ing eyes and white teeth, that shot gleams through 
his silky, drooping mustache. 

As his horse stopped at the door, clattering the 
Mexican bridle that he wore, Jeanie, who must 
have recognized the sound, sprang ont and into 
his arms, where she lay against his breast, sobbing 
and laughing, and kissing him as though she had 
gone crazy. 

As soon as she could let him go, she turned to 
Rector—who stood in the background, miserable 
at the thonght of her going, and half glad at the 
thought that now he could throw off his disguise 
and boldly ask for his love—and leading her bro- 
ther forward, said : 

“This is my brother, Father Walden ; and Jack, 
dear, you can’t know how good Father Walden has 
let Anita be to me.” 

A regular pang went through Rector’s heart. 
That was the way she sawit, then ?—*‘/Has let Anita 
be to me.” 

Jack Marsh looked at Rector keenly, and shook 
him by the hand with many thanks for taking care 
of his sister. He told them that he had been in 
the mountains, where they were surrounded by 
the Indians and it was death to try to get through. 
He had thought of his sister as lonely, perhaps, 
but perfectly safe with the Mexican housekeeper 
and the guard of cowboys. 

That night, after supper, and after Jeanie bad 
left them to have a long sleep before her journey, 
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for her brother was going to take her East at once, 
Jack Marsh asked Rector to take a walk with him. 
They were hardly out of hearing of the house 
when the ranchman turned to the pseudo priest, 
suddenly, and said : 

“Who are you, anyway ? 
Father Walden. I know him. 
ant, or what?” 

And then Rector made a clean breast of it. He 
told him how he had been mistaken for the priest, 
and saw no way of making his sister comfortable 
but by keeping up the fiction. 

‘Tam under many obligations to you for your 
care of her,” Marsh said ; ‘‘ but there is one more 
thing I must ask of you, and that is, that you will 
never allow her to know that you are not a priest.” 

** But that is monstrously unreasonable,” Rector 
said, with heat. ‘* Because I have taken an un- 
pleasant character for a season, to do your sister a 
service, is it necessary that I should continue to 
wear it?” 

“Tt can make no difference to you,” Marsh said. 
“Tam going to take her away and put her with an 
aunt in New York——” 

‘*No difference to me! Begging your pardon, 
Mr. Marsh, it makes every difference to me. Iam 
head over ears in love with your sister, and I hope 
to ask her to be my wife—when I get out of this 
confounded masquerade,” and he gave a laugh, in 
which Marsh joined, as he looked at the long linen 
coat flopping about his ankles, 

**IT was rather afraid of that,” Jack said, rne- 
fully. ‘* But you must see that nothing in this 
world would humiliate the child so much as know- 
ing that she had been living alone in the house 


I know you are not 
Are you an assist- 


with a young man who was in love with her. She 
would reject you for mere pride’s sake. She is 
young, besides. Wait a while. Saya year. She 


is going to New York. If you are who you say you 
are—and I believe you—you will meet her in so- 
ciety, and you can fix it as you choose between 
you ; but for the present I must ask you to be Fa- 
ther Walden until after we are gone.” 

And so it had to be. Jeanie shook hands with 
him, and thanked him again and again for his 
kindness, and then they rode away, and left Rec- 
tor about the most miserable man on the face of 
the earth, except that he didn’t mean that it should 
be many weeks before he was in the same circle of 
society as that which Miss Jeanie Marsh adorned, 
be that what it might. 

A day or two later Father Walden came home. 
Rector told him of the young lady whom Anita 
had cared for in his absence. He did not think 
it necessary to tell the priest that he had hada 
double to personate him in his absence. 

* ~ * * *« * 

Instead of being six weeks, it was more than a 
year before Rector saw Jeanie Marsh again. He 
was summoned home soon after the Marshes left 
Arizona by the serious illness of his father—an ill- 
ness which resulted in death. Mrs. Cabot, the aunt 
of the Marshes, had in the meantime taken her 
young charge and gone to Enrope. It was in 
September, more than a year later, that Rector had 
heard of them at Old Point Comfort, and followed 
them down there. He had let his mustache grow, 
and the Arizona tan had faded from his face, but 
he was not the sort of man to whom disguises of 
that sort were very available. He felt sure that he 
should be recognized at once, and prepared him- 
self for it when his friend, Lieutenant Armstrong, 
led him to the same sweet-faced Jeanie Marsh that 
he had seen last in a riding-habit, or one of Anita’s 
white sacques, although her costume now was a 
dream of white cloth and gold braid. 

As Rector bowed there was a half-scared, half- 
exultant flutter in his breast ; and he expected to 
hear a shocked tone say, ‘‘ Why, Father Walden !” 
But Miss Marsh bowed her pretty, curly head, and 
murmured, ‘‘Mr. Rector,” seemingly without a 
thought of ever having seen him before. 

It was a thing he couldn't force an explanation 
of. Butif he had to begin anew he certainly lost 
no time. 

It was a week later, and the night of an army 
ball. They—Rector and Jeanie—had wandered out 
of the pavilion to the breakwater, and sat there 
talking in the half -confidential way they had 
grown into. c 

**Mr. Rector,” Jeanie said, suddenly, 
a Roman Catholic?” 

Rector’s heart went up into his throat. 

‘* No,” he said, ‘I am not.” 

“Are any of your relations Catholics, do you 
know ?” 

‘ Not that I know of.” 

“Well, it is the saddest thing,” she said. ** You 
are the exact image of a priest—Father Walden, 
down in Arizona—near my brother's ranch. He is 
the best man !” 

“I do hope you think Iam good, too,” Rector 
said, humbly. 

** Yes,” she said. 

And then they talked on and on, and before 
they went back for a last dance, he had asked her 
something else, and she had said *‘ Yes” to that as 
well. 

The night before they were married, Rector was 
bidding his betrothed good-night, and it took a 
long time. 

After she thought he had gone he came back, 
and looking at her in a sheepish sort of way, he 
said: “‘ Jeanie, there is something I must tell you. 
I never was a Roman Catholic, but I was Father 
Walden.” And he told her all about it. She was 
very much astonished, and sat down on the sofa 
and laughed and laughed at the figure he had cut 
in the priest's long linen coat. And then she ran 
to him and covered his mustache with her hands, 
to see how he looked without it. And then she 
kissed him good-night again. 

He had his overcoat and hat on, and was going 
out the front door, when she ran after him. 

‘* Charlie,” she said, fairly choking with laugh- 
ter, ‘‘I knew it before Jack came. I heard that 
Tombstone doctor talking to you in the court 
when you sent me into Anita’s room.” 


“ere you 





